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A SUGGESTED NEW SOURCE FOR 
SEBASTIAN MEY’S FABULARIO 





SOME YEARS AGO there appeared in Modern Language Notes’ an article 
by Professor Milton A. Buchanan on one of the rarest and most curious 
works of the Spanish Golden Age, the Fabulario (1613) of the Valen- 
cian, Sebastian Mey. Professor Buchanan summarized all the stories 
and some of the fables of Mey’s collection, indicating, where known to 
him, the source of each, and concluding: “For some of the stories Mey 
undoubtedly drew from Italian collections. . . . But he fails to indicate 
his sources. If any conclusions may be hazarded, they would be that 
Mey used, in addition to Avianus and Aesop (passim in the fables): 
Firenzuola ...; Zabata...; Massuccio Salernitano... ; Poggio... ; 
Sansovino. . . . That others . . . are, likewise, of Italian origin, there can 
be no doubt.’” It is the purpose of the present notice to indicate why 
we should regard La Civil Conversatione (1574)* of Stefano Guazzo as 
belonging among these “other” suspected but unnamed Italian origi- 
nals of Mey’s work. 


I 
Fable xvi of Mey’s collection runs thus: 


LA MUGER AHOGADA Y SU MARIDO‘* 


Estando Marina Gil a la orilla de Henares (rio que da a la insigne villa de Alcala, 
famosa por su nombrada vniuersidad) lauando trapos, el rio crecio repentinamente 
con auenida tan grande y tan impensada, que no perdonando a cosa ninguna de 
quantas topaua, a bueltas de otras muchas se lleuo a la pobre Marina con sus trapos 
tio abaxo. Y como era conocida (por ser lauandera de los estudiantes y muy habil 
en su oficio), las nueuas fueron bolando al buen Rero Alonso su marido, que como 
no tenia otros ojos, aunque penso finar de puro dolor oyendo que se hauia su muger 
ahogado, en el mismo punto con grande diligencia entendio en buscarla, yendo rio 


1. MLN, xxt (1906), 167-171, 201-205. 

2. Loc. cit., p. 168. 

3. There were two editions of this date, one at Brescia, the other at Venice. Later editions 
of this once extremely popular but latterly neglected Renaissance courtesy-book appeared 
at the following dates: In ITALIAN: 1575, 1577, 1578, 1579, 1580, 1581 (2 eds.), 1583, 1584, 
1586, 1588, 1589, 1590, 1593, 1596 (2 eds.), 1600, 1604, 1607, 1609, 1611, 1621, 1628. IN 
FRENCH: (tr. Gabr. Chappuys) 1579, 1580, 1582, 1592; (tr. Fr. Belleforest) 1579, 1582, 
[?1592], 1508 (2 eds.), 1609. ms LATIN (three separate translations): 1585, [?1598], 1602, 
1608, 1614, 1624, 1635, 1650, IN ENGLISH: 1581 (Bks. 1-m11), 1586, 1738, [?1788], 1925. IN 
GERMAN : 1599. 

4. Text of M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, 1v (NBAE, xxt, 1915), 129- 
130. 
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arriba preguntando a vnos y a otros si por dicha la hauian visto. Mas Anton Royo, 
doliendose de su fatiga, le dixo: Cuydo, compadre, que de pesar de la muerta, que 
Dios haya en su gloria, haueys perdido el joizio. Como teneys de hallarla rio arriba? 
se que ell agua para abaxo corre, y para baxo van las cosas que ella lleua. Bien 
estoy con eso, dixo Pero Alonso; pero como mi muger fue toda la vida hecha al 
reues, pienso que ira tambien al reues despues de muerta. 


Quien acertada muerte hazer desea, 
trabaje por que tal su vida sea. 


“It would be difficult,” says Professor Buchanan, “to determine 
Mey’s direct source, as the story was such a familiar one that it must 
have been unnecessary to recur to a printed version.” He lists, how- 
ever, among possible Latin and Italian antecedents, versions found in 
Poggio, Gast, Domenichi, and Zabata.* To these we may add the fol- 
lowing retelling of the jest as it appears in the Civil Conversatione.’ 


You put mee in mynde of that husbande, who, his wife having drowned her self 
in a River, went crying along the river side, seeking her agaynste the streame: and 
being told that there was no question but that she was gone downward with the 
streame: Alas, sayth he, I cannot think it, for as in her life tyme she used to doe 
every thing agaynste the hayre, so now in her death she is surely mounted against 
the streame. 


2 


If the foregoing story is somewhat over-supplied with possible 
sources, the same cannot be said for fable xtv of the Fabulario, “El 
combidado vergoncoso.’”* 


Entre otros gentiles hombres que combido a sus bodas Gines Mangano, quando 
caso con Teresa Galinda, fue vno Toribio Cardillo, jouen virtuoso, de buena con- 
dicion y que no tenia dos palabras. Lo qual no le fue de dafio en el combite, porque 
aunque se hauia mouido entre los combidados conuersacion, el escuchaua a los otros 
y no se metia en ella, y assi no podia dezirse por el: Oueja que bala, bocado que 
pierde. Pero pagaualo el triste en el beuer, porque aunque los que seruian eran 
diligentes, no dauan sino a quien lo pedia, y no osaua el pedirlo claramente, sino 
solamente por sefias con los ojos y cabega, y como con temor que le viesen ni oyesen 
los otros. Lo qual visto por vno, cogiendo vna capa, y lleuandole muy cubierto el 
beuer, le dixo-muy quedito que beuiese, y puso tambien la capa delante porque no le 
viesen. Pero aquello fue causa que se boluiesen todos a mirarle, como no sabian a que 
fin el criado iua de aquella manera, como si escondiera alguna cosa para querersela 
lleuar, y el triste hidalgo, muy corrido, le dixo al criado que para que hauia hecho aquel- 
lo? Respondiole entonces el criado: Sefior, como vi que iuades con tanto secreto pidien- 


5. Loc. cit., p. 169. 

6. Ibid., p. 170. 

7. I cite Guazzo from the English translation of George Pettie and Bartholomew Young 
(1586), reprinted by Sir Edward Sullivan, The Civile Conversation of M. Steeven Guazzo, 
Tudor Translations, Ser. 2, vm-vmt (London and New York, 1925), Bk. m1, pp. 20-30. 

8. Text of Menéndez y Pelayo, pp. 140-141. 
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do de beuer, y que no osando hablar, solamente haziades ademanes de la cabega, ojos y 
manos, pense que no queriades que os viesen los otros combidados; y assi, como 
moco bien mandado y que huelga de hazer todo aquello que le encomienden, he 
procurado con muchas veras de seruiros quanto me ha sido posible a vuestro gusto, 
trayendoos tambien de beuer con muy grande secreto, pensando que no lo querriades 
si no lo traia de suerte que ninguno lo pudiese ver. 


En combite y palacio es mal seruido 
el hombre vergoncoso y encogido. 


Neither Buchanan’ nor Menéndez y Pelayo’® has anything to say 
about the origin of this particular jest. I think it interesting to observe 
the following parallel from Guazzo. The circumstance, as in Mey, is a 
private banquet, a typical conversazione of ten ladies and gentlemen of 
Casale. For the better ordering of their entertainment they have elected 
one of their number to act as “queen.” 


. . » But Lord Vespasian turning to the Queene, sayd, I thinke Cavallero hath 
incurred a penaltie, because not having respect to this companie, hath called for his 
Wine with a privie becke in this place, privileged for everie one to speake freelie 
what he thinketh, and to call for franklie what he lacketh, and because hee hath 
dronke so micherlike, as though hee were none of this companie, and (as it seemeth) 
to beare some ill minde, in not drinking to anie bodie heere. Whom Cavallero an- 
swered thus, I thinke it is as lawfull for mee in this place to call for my drink, with 
lesse reproch and shame, than a certain Gentleman did on a time at a noble mans 
table, who (because in deede he woulde seeme more mannerlie and modest than 
he needed a good deale, and contrarie to the custome both of the Court, and that 
place) made a nod to one of the servants to bring him a cup of Wine, but the servi- 
tour straight waie put on his Cloake, and went to the Cupboord to fill a Goblet of 
wine, and brought it faire and closelie under his Cloake unto him, which when the 
rest of the companie perceived, and the Gentleman blushing withall, the servitour 
saide, Because good Sir, you commaunded a cup of Wine with a privie becke, I 
imagining it was your pleasure, that the rest should not see it, I brought it there- 
fore as closelie as I could possiblie doe. Whereat all the companie laughing, the 
poore Gentleman dronke up the bitter cuppe, with a‘ good warning and Item, to call 
for his Wine afterwards in his mother tongue aloude, and with a lesson also of the 
expounder of his signe, to knowe that a scoffe is the reward of shamefast and pusil- 
lanimous persons.** , 


It is of course possible that Guazzo was himself here borrowing (as 
he certainly does elsewhere in the Civil Conversatione) from one or 
another teller of facezie; but it is likewise possible that he may be the 
originator of this little jest. I am the more inclined to the latter view 
by the fact that T. F. Crane, in his connected analysis of Book 1v of 

9. Op. cit., p. 201. 


10. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, 1 (NBAE, vu, 1907), xcviii-cxvi. 
11. Civile Conversation, Bk. Iv, p. 150. 
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the Civil Conversatione,* makes no mention of a source (does not, in 
fact, even mention the tale)—which, considering his known interest in 
such lore, he would almost certainly have done had such a source been 
known to him. Whether original or not, however, it is recognizably the 
tale which appears in Mey’s account; and that, for the moment, is all 
that need concern us. 


3 

In several more general respects, likewise, the Fabulario and the 
Civil Conversatione exhibit similarities. The latter, for example, is 
strewn with dozens of just such anecdotes and facezie as form the bases 
for Mey’s stories not concerned with animals. Moreover, both are shot 
through with Aesopic materials; and while it is not likely that Mey 
should have borrowed any of this matter so indirectly, it is far from 
improbable—provided, of course, he knew Guazzo’s work—that the 
very presence of so many Aesopic reminders in the Civil Conversatione 
may have influenced his own work in that direction. Again, the pur- 
pose of both writers is didactic. In Mey this purpose, stated explicitly 
at the outset,”* is reénforced by the moralized couplet which concludes 
each of the fables. In Guazzo fables or facezie are seldom introduced 
without being accompanied, as in the second of the two examples given 
above, by an obvious “pointing” or application. Both Mey and Guazzo, 
further, make some effort to grace their retelling of borrowed mate- 
rial by giving it local color and an air of immediacy. Finally, inasmuch 
as only distant analogues, according to Professor Buchanan,“ have 
been suggested for what is perhaps the most interesting “fable” of 
Mey’s collection, “La porfia de los rezien casados” (No. 11), attention 
may be called to a not dissimilar tale in the Civil Conversatione, Book 
111, p. 39. As in Mey, the quarrel is between a man and his wife over a 
trifling detail of food, is characterized by the obstinate persistence of 
the wife and the strong-arm rebuttals of the husband, and is never ulti- 
mately settled—though Mey is far more subtle and ingenious in his 
conclusion than is Guazzo. 


J. Leon LteEvsay 
Stanford University 


12. Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century, New Haven, 1920, pp. 397-433- 
13. Fabulario, prélogo (Origenes de la novela, tv, 124). 


14. Loc. cit., p. 203. Buchanan reprints the text of Mey instead of supplying his usual 
summary. 














A FRENCH POETICS OF THE NOVEL 
IN 1683 





OF RECENT YEARS in the wake of G. Reynier,* students of the seven- 
teenth-century French novel have thoroughly revised the investigations 
of H. Koerting,? A. Le Breton,* M. von Waldberg,* and W. von Wurz- 
bach.° No one believes any longer that “pre-Richardsonian fictionists 
either had no theories of their art, or at best dropped negligible com- 
ments,” a misconception which, from a somewhat specialized angle, A. 
Tieje*® wished to correct over two decades ago. Yet, the fact is that the 
rapidly developing theory of the prose fiction of the seventeenth 
century has hitherto not been accorded a clear-cut and adequate treat- 
ment;’ the pertinent chapters in M. Magendie’s® and b. F. Dallas” 
works are necessarily fragmentary, and the modest attempt of M. L. 
Wolff*® fails to fill the gap. 

The lines of evolution are, however, sufficiently defined. It is well 
known that on the one hand, prose fiction, especially its heroic-gallant 
variety, was with disastrous results” identified with the epic,” and 
that on the other hand, realism continually struggled to divorce prose 
fiction from epic poetry.** After 1660 the heroic novel abruptly came 
to an inglorious end, which had been foreshadowed by Segrais’ ideas 
in 1657."* A definite change of taste was taking place in readers and 
writers alike, which soon succeeded in producing an authentic master- 
piece of fiction, the Princesse de Cléves (1678). 


1. Le Roman sentimental avant l’Astrée, Paris, 1908; Le Roman réaliste au XVII¢ 
siécle, Paris, 1914. 

2. Geschichte des franzdsischen Romans im XVII. Jahrhundert, 2nd ed., Oppeln und 
Leipzig, 1891. 

3. Le Roman au XVII® siécle, 3rd ed., Paris, n.d. (first printed in 1890). 

4. Der empfindsame Roman in Frankreich, 1, Strassburg und Berlin, 1906. 

5. Geschichte des franzdsischen Romans, 1, Heidelberg, 1912. 

6. “The Theory of Characterization in Prose Fiction Prior to 1740,” The University of 
Minnesota Studies in Language and Literature, No. 5, 1916, 1. 

7. I have been unable to see E. Roy, La Poétique du roman au XVII® siécle, Dijon, 
1897. 

8. Le Roman francais au XVII® siécle de V “Astrée”’ au “Grand Cyrus,” Paris, 1932. 

9. Le Roman francais de 1660 @ 1680, Paris, 1932. 

10. Geschichte der Romantheorie mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der deutschen Ver- 
hiltnisse, Niirnberg, 1915. 

11. G. Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 17th ed., Paris, 1922, p. 387. 

12. M.-A. Raynal, Le Talent de Mme de La Fayette, Paris, 1926, p. 17 ff. 

13. M. Magendie, op. cit., p. 140 ff. 

14. Nouvelles francoises; the conversation on the novels is reprinted in M.-A. Raynal, 
La Nouvelle frangaise de Segrais 2 Mme de La Fayette, Paris, 1926, p. 11 ff. 
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Strangely enough, an interesting document, coming twenty years after 
Madeleine de Scudéry’s forecast of the new psychological novel,** has 
been neglected by all students of the history of fiction. The anony- 
mously printed Sentimens sur les lettres, et sur Vhistoire, avec des 
scrupules sur le stile, Paris, C. Blageart, 1683, was ascribed by Bar- 
bier** to a certain Sieur Du Plaisir, no doubt after Lenglet du Fresnoy.** 
This same obscure author, of whom nothing else is known, is supposed 
to have written a novel, La Duchesse d’Estraméne (1682), which as 
-the finest echo of the Princesse de Cléves has been analyzed several 
times.** 

Du Plaisir’s Sentimens may have fallen into oblivion because of 
the misleading title which used the word Histoire in the sense of “fic- 
tion.” Already Lenglet du Fresnoy had evidently no accurate knowl- 
edge of the little book; he mentioned it by the title Sentimens sur les 
Lettres & les Histoires galantes, and added the following uncomplimen- 
tary remarks: “Ce n’est pas un Livre bien recherché. Le Sieur du 
Plaisir, si ce nom est vrai ou suposé, a publié encore quelques autres 
Ouvrages médiocres.””® It must have been appreciated, however, in its 
day because according to the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
it was printed three times in 1683 by different publishers. We shall 
presently see that Du Plaisir in taste, acumen, and perspicacity left 
far behind him the versatile but shallow Lenglet du Fresnoy, whose 
unfairness has already been demonstrated as to the Duchesse d’Estra- 
mene. 

The Sentimens sur l Histoire, taking up 97 pages in large print of the 
little r2mo volume, is the second of the three essays offered by Du 
Plaisir. Without attempting to emulate Huet’s antiquarianism, it un- 
pretentiously characterizes the “new” novel by contrasting it with the 
“old.” It may be stated at once that a number of Du Plaisir’s findings 
do not and cannot lay claim to absolute originality; parallel passages 
could easily be found among the scattered observations of older novel- 
ists. But it must also be pointed out that Du Plaisir, without adducing 
a single “authority” and without naming any specific author, with per- 
fect impassivity drew up an inventory of all the shortcomings and 
inconsistencies of the old school and balanced every item with prac- 
tices of the new. The result of this constant parallel is a nearly com- 


15. A Steiner, “Les Idées esthétiques de Mlle de Scudéry,” RR, xvr (1925), 174-184. 
16. Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes, 3rd ed., Paris, 1879, Iv, 471. 
17. De usage des romans, Amsterdam, 1734, I, 3. 
18. G. Dulong, L’Abbé de Saint-Réal, Etude sur les rapports de Vhistoire et du roman 
au XVII° siécle, Paris, 1921, 1, 350 ff.; D. F. Dallas, op. cit., p. 226 ff. 
19. Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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plete theory of the psychological novel, that typical product of the 
French genius,” and to some extent the first poetics of the modern 
novel in general. 

The starting point of the treatise is the disappearance of the long- 
winded romances. Du Plaisir, who calls the novel indiscriminately 
Nouvelle, histoire, or roman, states that the short novels have entirely 
done away with the long, the passing of which he finds in keeping with 
reason and the vivacity of his countrymen. He declares that the French 
“would almost like to begin reading a volume at its end, and that they 
feel invariably vexed with authors who do not handle well enough the 
means to satisfy the reader promptly.” Since the old novels became 
unpopular because of their prodigious length, the new novel must avoid 
this fault first of all. This was the source of all their other shortcom- 
ings; that is why they overflowed with episodes and characters, their 
plots were too remote in the past, and their characters were grossly 
overdone. 

The intermingling of episodes with the main plot irks the reader. He 
loses patience with the interminable cropping up of new characters 
who hinder the unfolding of the main action, and he ends by skipping 
all that does not concern the principal plot, #.e., three-fourths of the 
whole work. A small number of characters makes for unity and better 
characterization. Some of the following remarks, no doubt, originated 
in Segrais’ opinions;** but in order to do justice to Du Plaisir, it will 
be well to remember that Segrais, fully admitting the raison d’étre of 
the heroic romance, demanded realism only for the nouvelle. Even if it 
is true that Segrais founded “the poetics of the nouvelle by separating 
it from the novel,”** Du Plaisir has the merit of having generalized 
Segrais’ principles and of having applied them to all fiction. Du Plaisir, 
too, stresses the point that the novel ought not to place its plot in the 
far distant past or its scene in far away lands. “The historian cannot 
interest his readers enough.” The “nationalization” of French litera- 
ture,”* gaining momentum after 1660, appears in the assertion that 
people are little interested in unknown centuries and countries. “One 
barbarous name is enough to make a well-written tale hated.”* As to 


20. P. Mille, Le Roman francais, Paris, 1930, p. 25 f. 

21. M.-A. Raynal, La Nouvelle francaise, p. 11 ff. 

22. W. M. Tipping, Jean Regnaud de Segrais, VPhomme et son ceuvre, Paris, 1933, p. III. 

23. F. Brunetitre, Manuel de Vhistoire de la littérature francaise, Paris, 1898, p. 189 ff. 

24. G. Lanson, op. cit., p. 817. 

25. Already one of the ladies in the Abbé de Pure’s La Prétieuse (1655) would have 
preferred heroes with well-sounding French names in the novels; cf. M.-A. Raynal, Le 
Talent de Mme de La Fayette, p. 71. 
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the technique of story-telling, the role of the confident has become 
outmoded; besides, this device made only for confusion in the mind 
of the reader. In the new novels, the story is always told by the author 
himself. 

The monstrosities are well known which were produced by the heroic 
novel in the name of the much-debated vraisemblance.” After the re- 
peated and very ineffective insistence of Mlle de Scudéry on this vexed 
question, Du Plaisir declares that verisimilitude consists in relating 
only happenings that are morally credible. That is the chief difference 
between history and fiction. The historian need not trouble himself 
about the probability of the events which he relates as long as he re- 
mains truthful; the novelist is at a disadvantage in this respect be- 
cause he is unable to justify and prove improbable occurrences. Still, a 
novel is not to be rejected offhand for the reason that its intrigue is 
morally incredible. Indeed, the more the plot seems to transcend rea- 
son and to contradict ordinary probability, the more the author shows 
his skill in making it plausible to the reader. Was Du Plaisir alluding 
to the criticisms leveled at certain episodes of the Princesse de Cléves 
by Bussy Rabutin and others?*’ At any rate, he takes an illustration 
out of the lumber room of précieux casuistry, saying that the case of a 
young woman who rejects a suitor solely because she loves him too 
much is not to be discarded in advance, not until it appears how the 
author handles this seemingly impossible, nay absurd situation. 

But after this concession to the bureaux d’esprit, Du Plaisir makes 
a direct thrust at their stereotyped heroines. The virtue of woman is 
no longer exaggerated in the novel. Woman must be virtuous in order 
to be worthy of love, but her virtue is no longer subjected to excessive 
trials and tribulations. While courage is made apparent by a profu- 
sion of dangers and adventures, the virtue of woman after long strug- 
gles may become problematical, and only God can judge what really 
happened. Did Du Plaisir know the cruel but witty trait of Boileau, 
who cast aspersions upon lily-white Mandane in a famous passage of 
Les Héros de romans?* At all events, his gentle scepticism forms a per- 
fect parallel to Boileau’s pithy sarcasm. He declares in addition that 
modern woman is in general less heroic than was the woman of ancient 
times. 

26. A. J. Tieje, op. cit., p. 17 ff. 

27. M.-A. Raynal, Le Talent de Mme de La Fayette, p. 226 ff. 

28. The dialogue, although not printed until 1687-88, was known before, because of 


Boileau’s habit of reciting it; cf. Thos. F. Crane (ed.), Les Héros de romans, Dialogue de 
Nicolas Boileau-Despréaux, Boston, 1902, p. 37. 
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But even if the old and the modern novel differ on a good many 
points, they are not totally dissimilar. Both aim at entertaining by the 
invention of incidents, the consistency of characters, the nobility of 
thoughts, and the accuracy of psychological analysis (la justesse des 
mouvemens du ceur). 

Shipwrecks, piracy, and similar incidents on the sea, the super- 
abundant use of which Madeleine de Scudéry deprecated as early as 
1641, have fallen out of favor with novelists; nor are events at the 
court of a tyrant liked any longer. Indeed, the simplest plot can fur- 
nish an admirable story, the main thing being to characterize the 
protagonists poignantly and sensitively. Delicate and soft-toned epi- 
sodes are more effective and moving than the loud motifs of the old 
novel, such as a single-handed prince assailed by a horde of enemies, 
or a lone princess exposed to the fury of elements or of wild beasts. 

The reason why such harrowing scenes have lost their appeal is that 
the ordinary reader is never faced with them in real life and so is not 
touched by them. The demand for realism is manifest in the statement 
that natural and familiar scenes in which the reader feels at home are 
far more satisfactory. But even more interesting is the fact that Du 
Plaisir advances the modern conception according to which the reader 
seeks vicarious experience in literature and looks for his own ego in 
his favorite books: “The episodes arrest our attention more if they 
have some relation to us.” 

Chance and accident were the motive powers in the plot of the old 
novel. In the new, the ordinary course of nature is pursued; chance is 
eliminated as a means to develop and complicate the intrigue, and 
nothing happens that is not well motivated in advance. The characters 
are not pompous, and supernatural grandeur is shunned. A man need 
not butcher a thousand lives in order to become the hero of a novel; 
disinterestedness and delicacy in a man, strupulousness and gratitude 
in a woman will build up a fine story. Above all, however, the principal 
characters must be depicted precisely and graphically. Clarity in char- 
acterization is one of the hall marks of the modern novel. But the 
episodes and the quality of the hero are surpassed in importance by 
the nobility of thoughts and the accuracy of psychological analysis; 
whereas we are interested in the former only in the beginning and end 
of the story, we are inspired by the latter to read on untiringly. Of 
course, fine thoughts spring only from native genius, and nature alone 
endows the writer with the ability to penetrate into the depth of hearts, 
to discern what is imperceptible to many, and to elucidate sentiments 
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which hitherto have not had even names. He who is not possessed of 
this gift, ought to write history but not fiction. If venturing to write 
novels, he ought to cling to facts, and refrain from more searching in- 
vestigation. 

But besides these general requirements there are also more specific 
requisites for the novelist. Time and place are the elements he must 
deal with and they must be defined at the very outset of the story. If 
the plot takes place in time of peace, the Court or public life will be 
described; if its background is a period of war, the vicissitudes of the 
conflict and the state of the country will be set forth. But in either 
case only what is indispensable must be told, and no more than is 
needed to prepare the plot.” 

The principal characters may be portrayed as soon as possible. It is 
well not to praise in detail their physical charms because the particulars 
of nose, mouth, hair, and legs do not admit of noble enough terms, 
and besides, they arouse the reader’s suspicion as to their truthfulness. 
Moreover, tastes are personal, and the author’s likes may be disliked 
by others. On the other hand, spiritual qualities are equally liked by 
all. They alone constitute a character, and therefore, they alone must 
be detailed; for the physique, general terms suffice. But this concerns 
only the lesser characters; the principal ones demand a different treat- 
ment. It is best to portray them without extolling their merits. Extrava- 
gant eulogies of their wit or virtue make but a vague impression upon 
the reader, and what is worse, the author cannot possibly justify the 
bombastic praises. For acts alone must speak; the hero is best de- 
picted by the effects which he causes, not by portraits.*° The principal 
characters ought not to be discussed until the others, who might else 
be eclipsed, have been introduced. All the good qualities must not be 
portioned out to every character, and even though they are all sup- 
posed to be reasonable, generous, and brave, they must not be pos- 
sessed of these qualities in the same degree. Every character must bear 
a predominant feature, with which all the other traits attributed to 
him must harmonize. It is useless to endow an ambitious and coura- 
geous man with great delicacy of the heart. Consistency is important; a 
character once established must be the basis of all emotions subse- 
quently analyzed. Indeed, Du Plaisir to some extent advocates a sort 

29. For a modern criticism of the lack of historical atmosphere in the Princesse de Cléves, 
cf. H. Chamard and G. Rudler, “La Couleur historique dans la Princesse de Cléves,” Revue 
du Seiziéme Siécle, v (1917-18), 1 ff., particularly. p. 20. 


30. These and the following ideas closely resemble those of Mlle de Scudéry; cf. A. 
Steiner, Les Idées esthétiques de Mlle de Scudéry, pp. 177, 180. 
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of impassibility, which he calls des-intéressement. He wishes to abandon 
all epitheta ornantia because such adjectives point to an active inter- 
ference on the part of the writer, who is not called upon to be a judge 
of the merits of the hero. The duty of the novelist is to present actions 
and sentiments to which the reader will give all the praise deserved 
after due examination. 

Long digressions and moralization are out of place in the novel ex- 
cept when the reader is curious concerning the author’s opinion of a 
certain event, or when the author feels that the reader will be patient 
enough to accept a pause in the progress of the plot. Digressions are 
especially objectionable when offered at a moment of great suspense. 
Episodes, once begun, must be terminated without interruptions. We 
are told again that chance and accident are no longer among the acces- 
sories of the new novel; their use is due only to the novelist’s laziness 
or lack of ingenuity. But the fact that this principle does not indicate 
any marked leanings towards realism in Du Plaisir promptly appears 
in the amplification. A woman may allege illness in order to escape a 
visitor, to hide her embarrassment, or to remain alone. “This pretext,” 
he says, “besides being too uniform, would be offensive (dégoitant). 
One of the principal charms in woman is neatness; it is impossible to 
be neat when one is often ill. One indisposition may excite compassion 
in a novel; but a relapse begins to annoy.” Young men are especially 
scared in such situations; they esteem physical attractions above all, 
and would flee from a sick woman even if she were the wittiest in all 
Paris. One cannot help imagining the horror of Du Paisir if he, by a 
miracle, had been able to foresee the glorification of sick womanhood 
in Renée Mauperin. Still, he continues, the heroine must not be “extraor- 
dinarily healthy.” She must be no amazon. Languor has remained 
a distinctive trait of the French feminine ideal from the seventeenth 
century” until today.** According to Du Plaisir, “calmness, sleep, timid- 
ity, some precaution, a little languor, and even weakness make woman 
more lovable.” As a hero must not be effeminate, “perspiration and 
dust are distasteful in a heroine.” However, poor health is even more 


31. Chapelain, in the Preface of La Pucelle ou la France délivrée (1656), profusely de- 
fended his having chosen a woman for principal character of his epic because the learned 
Jesuit Pierre Mambrun severely condemned the use of heroines in epic poetry in his Dis- 
sertatio Peripatetica de Epico Carmine, Paris, 1652, pp. 107-122. 

32. Cf. J.-E. Fidao-Justiniani, Qu’est-ce qu’un classique? Essai d’histoire et de critique 
positive, Paris, 1930, p. 113 ff. 

33. Witness a contemporary novelist, R. Vercel, Léna, Paris, 1936, p. 91: “Nous sommes 
d’un pays .. . et j’étais d’un monde oi l’énergie d’une femme choque infiniment plus de 
gens que son impudeur.” 
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displeasing in a hero than in a heroine; generally speaking, sick people 
must not be made chief characters of a novel. 

The tone of the conversations must be natural. It must not be book- 
ish, too poetical or declamatory. Generalities and moralizations are in 
general to be avoided because the novel is no didactic work. Even 
maxims or aphorisms must be used sparingly. Diffuseness may be 
excusable in the beginning of the novel; there, digressions, such in- 
formatioh as the author may have on the human heart and on civil life, 
do no harm. But after the introduction the tempo must be speeded up, 
and the author must not indulge in effusions. The finale especially de- 
mands actions, and not pictures. 

Conversations add great beauty to the novel. Their style must be 
lighter than that of the narrative portions and so they must be natural, 
simple, and “irregular,” qualities which would elsewhere be inexcusa- 
ble. If the reader feels he would speak in the same manner in a similar 
situation, negligences and incorrectness will be permissible as long as 
they add a natural and easy touch. 

Monologues are improbable and unnatural. A man speaking to him- 
self is either frightful or ridiculous. Moreover, how can the author 
find out what someone says to himself? 

The unity of action demands that no conversations on far-fetched 
subjects be inserted in the novel. Discussions of problems of gallantry 
as well as random stories are out of place; they are tiring and make 
the reader lose the thread of the plot, the line of which must be straight. 
For this same reason conversations which are meant to develop the 
plot must be short and ought not to be arranged in the form of regular 
and continued dialogues. They must be interrupted by reflexions of 
the story-teller in order to keep the reader’s interest in the hero alive. 
The conversations may be long only on decisive points which have a 
vital bearing on the dénouement. 

The novel must have a conclusion or else it resembles a tragedy 
without a last act. Whether the conclusion be happy or tragic, the 
reader is entitled to it after all the interest which he has taken in the 
vicissitudes of the story. The conclusion must have a moral transparent 
enough even for less subtle readers. Virtue must be depicted attrac- 
tively, and vice, if not punished, must at least not be presented with- 
out its grave risks. 

With this echo of Mlle de Scudéry’s and Huet’s moral conception of 
the novel Du Plaisir’s treatise comes to an end. Truly, it may be called 
one of the first poetics of the novel. It considers every external and 
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internal detail in the composition of fiction. Verisimilitude, construc- 
tion, plot, and episodes, characterization, chance and motivation, quali- 
ties of the hero and the heroine as well as those of the lesser characters, 
the importance of psychological analysis, style, dialogues, and the 
moral of the novel are taken up point by point. Surely, many of these 
ideas were no longer new in 1683. Many of them, such as variety and 
consistency in characterization and the emphasis laid on analysis, were 
mere variations on the themes of Madeleine de Scudéry in the Preface 
of Ibrahim and the tenth volume of C/élie. But Sappho’s ideas were 
just theory, which, in practice, were turned into as many caricatures; 
here, we are confronted with empyrical experience deduced from at 
least one actual novel, the Princesse de Cléves, which could illustrate 
virtually every statement and every demand of Du Pilaisir. His treatise 
significantly demonstrates the fact that by 1683 prose fiction was being 
freed from the fetters of epic theory.** The novel could not become 
conscious of itself until it shook off the last vestige of the influence of 
the epic. Thus, although D..F. Dallas* may have been right in con- 
cluding that Mme de La Fayette’s masterpiece marked rather the end 
than the beginning of its genre, it may safely be stated that with the 
publication of the Princesse de Cléves the modern novel was born not 
only in practice but in theory as well. 
ARPAD STEINER 
Hunter College 
34. An important passage in the Preface of La Pucelle, bearing witness to the perspicacity 
of Chapelain, and forgotten by historians of the novel, shows that a vague difference was 
felt between epic and novel prior to Huet: “Qu’en l’examinant (i.e. La Pucelle) ils se 
souuiennent de se tenir renfermés dans les limites de I"Heroique, sans desirer en luy ce qui 
n’appartient qu’a l’Elegie, qu’a l’Ode, qu’a l’Epigramme, & qu’au Roman; Celuy-cy entre 
autres, qui luy ressemble dauantage, deuant empescher, par sa difference specifique, qu’on 
ne les confonde, & qu’on n’attende les mesmes choses de tous les deux.” La Pucelle ou la 


France delivrée, 3rd ed., 1657. 
35. Op. cit., p. 245. 
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ASPECTS OF DIDEROT’S ESTHETIC 
THEORY 





Dwerot’s EAs are frequently termed incoherent. In reality, they 
may be divided, as to coherence, into three categories. There are those 
which are truly fragmentary and unsystematic, or evolutionary in 
nature and impossible to systematize with justice—such as his thoughts 
on the state of nature or on religion; those which are scattered and 
fragmentary but reducible to a fairly coherent form, although Diderot 
himself did not think of them systematically—such as his views of 
progress; those ideas, finally, which Diderot himself saw systematically, 
whether or not he took the trouble to set them down in logical form— 
for instance, his cosmological and educational philosophy. 

Diderot’s esthetic theories are particularly difficult to classify. In 
their complexity they express perfectly the complexity of the mind 
that conceived them, a type of mind that seeks not to simplify and to 
eliminate discordant elements, but rather to embrace all the possible 
elements of truth which it can discern. That is why Professor Mornet 
intimated of a recent attempt to synthesize Diderot’s esthetic theories 
into a balance of naturalism and idealism, that the system was the 
author’s and not Diderot’s: the contradictions outweigh the system.’ 
In reality, Diderot’s ideas are amenable to coherent classification, pro- 
vided we attempt not to simplify and reduce them, but to follow 
through, sans parti-pris, the complexities of his thought. 

The first and most obvious element of Diderot’s esthetics is imita- 
tion of nature—an insistence on his part which has led to his theory 
being almost universally termed “naturalism.” In the Salon de 1765 he 
states categorically that imitation of nature is the object of all the arts.’ 
“Qu’est-ce que la beauté d’imitation?” he inquires elsewhere in speak- 
ing of the drama, and replies: “La conformité de l’image avec la 
chose.””* In all forms of literature, nature is “la premiére maitresse de 
tout, source de toute beauté et de toute imitation sublime.”* The most 
beautiful curve of a dome is also the most exact and the most solid.° 

1. Review of F. Vexler, Studies in Diderot’s Aesthetic Naturalism, New York, 1922, in 
RHL, xxxt (1925), 610. 

2. Ceuvres, éd. Assézat et Tourneux, x, 233-234. 

3. Entretiens sur le fils naturel, Giuvres, vu, 156. 

4. Lettres @ Sophie Volland, éd. Babelon, mm, 204; cf. Pensées détachées, xm, 79: “Si 
Yobservation de la nature n’est pas le gofit dominant du littérateur ou de Vartiste, n’en 
attendez rien qui vaille.” 

5. Lettres 4 Sophie Volland, m, 142-144. 
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The conception of Diderot as a “naturalist,” however, as one who 
would copy nature directly and exactly, as one who makes reproduc- 
tion of what he sees both the method and the purpose of art, is im- 
mediately upset when we consider his belief that nature cannot be 
reproduced exactly. Before we can set down the things we see, they 
must be distorted in passing through our senses and minds which are 
both imperfect and individually organized, so that no two persons’ 
impressions or expression of them can be identical.* Hence it is absurd 
even to imagine that the artist can copy nature exactly: “la copie la 
plus exacte n’est qu’un tissu de faussetés.’” 

Even more important, exact imitation is definitely to be avoided. In 
Diderot’s mind the distinction between nature and art is sharp. A por- 
trait that is a photographic resemblance is artistically worthless: “le 
bon peintre n’imite pas rigoureusement la nature; il exagére, il affaiblit, 
il corrige.”* That is why Diderot, although admiring Chardin, does 
not consider him a great painter. Chardin is a naturalist, copying things 
as they are. The result, writes Diderot somewhat scornfully, is “une 
nature basse, commune et domestique.” Genre painting, attempting to 
be literally true, requires only study, no genius, little poetry; “beaucoup 
de technique et de vérité; et puis c’est tout.” 

He counsels the actor similarly;*° and concerning the dramatic 
author, warns that imitation in the theater must be particularly feeble.” 
At certain times, in fact, the dramatist, “turns his back to nature”; 
such as in the expression of the transports of passion, which in real 
life is accompanied by incoherent speech. In life, pathos is expressed 
by tears; on the stage, it must be expressed by discourse, so that the 
audience may be stimulated to tears.’* The great dramatist, like Racine, 
“n’est pas celui qui fait vrai; c’est celui qui sait le mieux concilier le 
mensonge avec la vérité.””* 

And yet, in Diderot’s mind, there is no contradiction between his 
precepts upholding imitation of nature as the source of all art and those 
proclaiming the impossibility and inadvisability of copying nature. His 

6. Réve de d’Alembert, Qiuvres, 1, 178; Réfutation de ?Homme; Salon de 1767, Geuvres, 
XI, 47, 135. 

7. Salon de 1763, Giuvres, x, 187-188. 

8. Salon de 1767, Giuvres, x1, 152-153. 

9. Salon de 1761, CRuvres, x, 129-130. 

10. Paradoxe sur le comédien, CEuvres, vit, passim. 

11. Lettres @ Sophie Volland, m, 25. 

12. Geuvres, vim, 420. “Il n’est pas permis d’imiter la nature, méme la belle nature, de 
trop prés,” is his conclusion. 

13. Salon de 1767, CEuvres, x1, 254. In one place Diderot admits that exact imitation 
of nature occasionally leads to a sublime work. Cf. ibid., p. 257. 
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scattered thoughts indicate his desire for a particular method of imi- 
tation. 

Not to reproduce “la vérité” but to simulate it is Diderot’s first pre- 
cept. His joy at the success of the Pére de famille is greatest when he 
believes that the audience has forgotten they are in the theater; his 
joy at seeing a portrait by Greuze is that at a certain distance it ap- 
pears to be living, it deceives the eye.’* The novel, too, must produce 
the illusion of truth, we are informed in Les Deux Amis de Bour- 
bonne.* This, however, cannot be accomplished when the artist seeks 
to copy nature precisely. Similarly, conversation and events, faithfully 
reproduced, would on the stage be boring and impossible to enact.’ 
Even the declamation would have to be altered to be convincing; 
Diderot’s famous paradox makes the best actor the one who simulates 
and does not feel emotions. 

In short, the artist, while never losing sight of nature or permitting 
anything incredible, will have his eyes fixed not so much on nature, in 
an attempt to reproduce it literally, as on the impression his work will 
produce on the audience, so that he may create an illusion of truth. 

It is quite evident that this is nought but the seventeenth-century, 
classical ideal of vraisemblance, which consists of the same peculiar 
combination: imitation of nature as a general ideal; a particular ap- 
proach as the actual method. There is little difference between Diderot’s 
statements and that of Chapelain: “le vraisemblable, plutét que le 
vrai, est assigné pour partage a la poésie épique et dramatique . . .”*" 
or that of d’Aubignac: “la vraisemblance est . . . essence du poéme 
dramatique. .. . C’est une maxime générale que le Vrai n’est pas le 
sujet du théatre, parce qu’il y a bien des choses véritables qui n’y peu- 
vent pas étre représentées.””* In painting, too, Roger De Piles insists 
in the seventeenth century on creating the illusion of truth rather than 
on exact copies, and distinguishes, like Diderot, the imitator from the 
slave of nature.”® This conception of imitation will be universally ac- 
cepted and constitute throughout the eighteenth century the recog- 
nized doctrine of the Académie.” 

Evidently, this alone would suffice to disprove the opinion expressed 
in the Cambridge History of English Literature, that “Diderot set him- 


14. Lettres @ Sophie Volland, 1, 94; Salon de 1763, CQiuvres, x, 213. 

15. Geuvres, v, 276. 

16. Cf. Correspondance inédite, ed. Babelon, Paris, 1931, 1, 296-297. 

17. Sentiments de Académie francaise sur la tragi-comédie du Cid, 1638, p. 34. 
18. Pratique du thédtre, éd. P. Martino, Paris, Champion, 1927, p. 76. 

19. Cf. Fontaine, Les Doctrines d’art en France, Paris, 1913, pp. 138-139. 

20. Ibid., pp. 164, 171. 
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self in direct opposition to the classical standards.”” In this important 
element in his theory of imitation, relating to all the arts, Diderot re- 
mains, on the contrary, a classicist, a continuer of the seventeenth 
century and an echo of contemporary thought. 

Not only exact imitation, but also direct imitation of nature is pro- 
scribed. Nature is to be imitated through a personal, interior model that 
the man of genius, whether artist, dramatist, novelist, philosopher or 
actor will create for himself, and then modify according to the cir- 
cumstances. This favorite idea of Diderot is well known.” 

Mais ou prendre la mesure invariable que je cherche et qui me manque? Dans un 
homme idéal que je me formerai, auquel je présenterai les objets, qui prononcera, 
et dont je me bornerai 4 n’étre que |’écho fidéle.?* 

Whatever the object or emotion to be represented—whether on paper, 
on the stage, in marble or on canvas—it will be transposed not directly, 
but only after passing through the “interior model” that the artist has 
created for himself. 

This theory, coupled especially with the belief that nature cannot be 
copied exactly, would seem to constitute the ‘surrender of Diderot’s 
original “naturalistic” premise to the opposite extreme—to subjectiv- 
ism or impressionism, and has led to his theory’s being termed dualistic. 
Let us not be led astray by the mere fact that each person must, of 
necessity, create his own model. We should consider the nature and 
function of that model. Diderot’s intention, in reality, is not revolu- 
tionary, but quite traditional, as can be deduced from the very un- 
subjectivistic phrase “la mesure invariable que je cherche.” The modéle 
intérieur” is formed as the result of long study of nature and the 
ancients, and is essentially a rationalized generalization of the universal 
and beautiful in nature. Diderot foresees just this misinterpretation 
and expressly denies any subjectivistic tendencies: “Mais cet homme 


sera mon ouvrage. . . . Qu’importe, si je le crée d’aprés des éléments 
constants. . . . Et ces éléments constants, ou sont-ils? . . . Dans la 
nature? ... Soit.. . .”** Diderot’s “modéle intérieur” is again a strictly 


classical conception. It will enable the artist to unite “dans un seul 
objet des beautés que la nature ne montrait éparses que dans un grand 
nombre.”** This is what Roger de Piles termed “le choix de diverses 
perfections qui ne se trouvent jamais dans un seul modéle.”* 

21. x, 79 (quoted by Green, Minuet, p. 147). 

22. Cf. Guvres, vil, 392-395}; VIM, 366, 371, 373; XV, 37, etc. 

23. De la poésie dramatique, vu, 394. 

24. Ibid. 


25. Pensées détachées, Giuvres, xm, 76. 
26. “Abrégé de la vie des peintres, p. 21 (cité par Fontaine, op. cit., p. 21). 
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When we consider the function of the “modéle intérieur,” it is evi- 
dent that it does not constitute the abandonment of objectivism. There 
is nothing to indicate that Diderot intends to use his model to present 
a personalized, subjective view of nature. Clearly, its purpose is to 
embellish nature, to present a more general, a less individualized na- 
ture—exactly as the classical authors did. 

The “modéle intérieur” will be used first to inspire proper selection 
of materidl. It is false, Diderot writes emphatically, that all nature is 
beautiful. Truth in literature and in art, as in acting, is not the faithful 
representation of all things: “le vrai en ce sens ne serait autre chose 
que le commun.”*’ We must imitate only “la belle nature, la plus belle 
qu’on puisse trouver,” and select that part of truth which is pleasing 
and agreeable.” This is “naturalism” in the classical sense. 

Then the material chosen for imitation will be corrected, embellished, 
generalized, exaggerated. The dramatist, “bien qy’il doive faire vrai, 
ne doit pas imiter la nature telle quelle. Il doit l’embellir.”*® The actor 
must correct the poet, who has already corrected nature.*° As for paint- 
ing, the theory of the school of Lebrun was precisely this.“ Diderot 
tells us distinctly that instead of copying an individual and therefore 
distorted manifestation of nature, the artist will utilize his own model, 
formed by an abstraction of innumerable objects, to correct and per- 
fect what he sees, to make beauty general and eternal.** Any object 
is only a bad copy of the original; the artist’s task is to seek that origi- 
nal, eternal model. Diderot’s thoughts, in the introduction to the Salon 
de 1767 and elsewhere, concerning individual deformation and the crea- 
tion of a general, rationalized model of beauty, were a seventeenth- 
century commonplace. Roger de Piles had declared, with remarkable 
similarity, that nature is perfect only “dans la généralité de ses pro- 
ductions, mais défectueuse dans ses objets particuliers, dans la forma- 
tion desquels elle est détournée par quelques accidents; l’artiste doit 
rétablir la nature dans sa pureté primitive, en rassemblant diverses 
modeéles.”’** This is the heart of the classical doctrine, and was generally 
accepted by eighteenth-century theorists. 

27. Geuvres, 1, 385; VII, 373. 

28. Geuvres, X, 20, 492; VU, 312. 

29. Paradoxe sur le comédien. The apparent contradiction with citation referred to in 
note 13 (supra) is due to Diderot’s use of the phrase faire vrai to mean, here, étre vraisem- 
blable, and above, imiter exactement. 

30. CRuvres, xtx, 395-306. 

31. Cf. Fontaine, op. cit., p. 71. 

32. Gluvres, x1, 9-17. 


33. Fontaine, op. cit., p. 127; cf. “les idées de Franciscus Junius,” ibid., p. 24. The follow- 
ing remarks by Rapin about the theatre might well have been written by Diderot: “La 
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Nevertheless, Diderot warns against departure from nature in the 
attempt to generalize and purify it: “s’il passe la mesure, il sera faux 
et romanesque.”™ Nature is his model, but he demands a particular 
treatment of what it presents. In speaking of the genius, he resumes 
his theory: the genius loves “ce beau éternel”; he sees things “dé- 
pouillés de leurs imperfections; il ne se place dans ses tableaux que le 
sublime, l’agréable.”* This is “idealism” in the classical sense. 

Diderot’s theory of the “modéle intérieur” cannot be termed ideal- 
istic or subjective unless we so call all of classical literature and art, 
because it attempted to represent not the particular, but the general 
and universal. Like the seventeenth-century theorists, Diderot held that 
there is something more beautiful than nature: what man does with 
nature.” Nature furnishes the substance; the artist is the moulder, 
selecting and reworking his material. The poet’s portrait is more per- 
fect than the historian’s.” 

Diversely viewed as romantic, idealistic, or more generally, as nat- 
uralistic, the various parts of Diderot’s theory of imitation have re- 
cently been termed contradictory and dualistic.** This confusion results 
partly, as we have seen, from a superficial view of his conception of 
the “modéle intérieur,” and still more from considering as on one plane 
two ideas of Diderot: (1) we must imitate nature; (2) nature cannot be 
reproduced, for reality, in passing through the mind and then pass- 
ing into expression, is deformed. But even Diderot would not strew 
his writings with such an obvious inconsistency—we must copy what 
we see, we cannot copy what we see. The two ideas are not on the 
same plane; the first is a basic consideration: nature is the source of 
all art; the second a modification, determining the method of imitation. 
The fact that reality becomes distorted in passing through the human 





vérité est toujours défectueuse, par le mélange des conditions singulitres qui la composent. 
Il ne nait rien au monde qui ne s’éloigne de la perfection en y naissant. Il faut chercher 
des originaux et des modéles dans le vraisemblable, et dans les principes universels des 
choses” (Réflexions sur la poétique, GEuvres, 1, 137). Compare Diderot’s statement: “Con- 
venez donc que quand vous faites beau, vous ne faites rien de ce qui est, rien méme de 
ce qui peut étre” (xv, 11) with that of Roger de Piles: “L’artiste ne tend pas a 
expression du vrai, mais 4 celle d’un idéal dont nous ne trouvons dans la réalité aucun 
exemplaire” (cité par Fontaine, op. cit., p. 136). Similar ideas were expressed by La 
Harpe and other contemporaries of Diderot. Cf. J. Rocafort, Les Doctrines littéraires de 
V Encyclopédie, Paris, 1890, p. 65. 

34. Gluvres, vil, 372. 

35. Article Génie, Giuvres, xv, 36-37. 

36. Salon de 1767, Giuvres, xt, 102-105. 

37. This idea is stated both by Rapin (loc. cit.) and by Diderot (CZuvres, vu, 332- 
333). : 
38. Cf. F. Vexler, op. cit. 
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mind is not in itself indicative of any approach to the arts, either real- 
istic or subjective. It is rather a physiological fact which we must 
accept: as human beings we have no better way of expressing the 
scenes, objects, impressions that affect us. Evidently, realism, or nat- 
uralism, in the nineteenth-century acceptation, has no place in Dide- 
rot’s theory. It is at this point that he introduces his theory of the 
“modeéle intérieur.” Given that we are unable to translate nature ex- 
actly, what shall be our approach? Shall we make literature and art 
express that which, in our impression of things, is purely personal and 
distinctively individual? Or shall we select those elements in our im- 
pression which have objective existence in the sense that they will 
convey to all an impression of truth, and embellish the individual in- 
stance so that it becomes general in value? The evidence presented has 
already answered this question. 

Thus we have viewed as a consistent, unified whole Diderot’s tri- 
partite theory of imitation. The artist must imitate nature, “faire 
vrai.” Nature, however, cannot and should not be copied exactly. In- 
stead, the artist will endeavor to create a persuasive illusion of truth, 
and, by working through a rationalized “modéle intérieur,” present an 
improved and generalized version of nature. There seems to be no dif- 
ference between this and the ideas of seventeenth-century writers and 
artists. It is not a contradictory or dualistic system; it is the classical 
theory, and represents “naturalism,” “realism,” “subjectivism” and 
“{dealism” neither more nor less than the theory of Boileau or Lebrun. 


Although Diderot’s fundamental theory is purely a restatement of 
the classical ideal, we find a strangely complex situation when we 
descend to the theories of lesser scope.and to the details of application. 

The classical heritage still plays a strong réle. The dignity of man 
must be preserved, in all situations: “nous voulons qu’au plus fort des 
tourments l’homme garde le caractére d’homme, la dignité de son 
espéce.”** Good taste is not a matter of caprice; it obeys eternal, un- 
changeable laws, Diderot tells us several times, surprisingly enough 
when we consider the importance of relativity in much of his philoso- 
phy.*° His ideas on study of the ancients—not to imitate them, but to 
learn from them to choose in nature and to build the “modéle inté- 

39. Guvres, vit, 373; X, 422, 488; cf. xm, 117: “Ce qui m’affecte spécialement dans 
ce fameux groupe de Laocoon et de ses enfants, c’est la dignité de "homme, conservée 
au milieu de la profonde douleur.” 


40. CEuvres, vit, 310; X, §17; x11, 76. This opinion was general in the eighteenth century, 
Marmontel, however, being an exception. 
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rieur’”—are precisely those of Poussin and of Roger de Piles.** He 
maintains, too, as they did, that without an intimate acquaintance with 
the ancients it is scarcely possible to become a great writer or arist.“ 
That Diderot is interested in the artist’s conception of a work even 
more than the technical execution is well known; if the subject pleases 
him, he is already won over, whereas formal perfection does not satisfy 
him if the idea is flat.“ And constantly, the subjects he prefers are 
“literary” in nature, tell some story and point some moral. This em- 
phasis on subject and the tying up of art to literature is evident through- 
out the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is the accepted aca- 
demic doctrine to choose themes which are “une admirable matiére pour 
un moraliste, mais déplorable sujet pour un peintre qui se voit obligé 
d’écrire avec des couleurs et des lignes une histoire abstraite, com- 
pliquée, et par surcroit, édifiante.”* 

Diderot, still far from nineteenth-century realism or naturalism, 
would avoid in art and literature “la simple et froide uniformité des 
choses communes.”*° Flaubert’s Un Caeur simple would certainly not 
have appealed to him, for he declares that the artist must compel our 
interest and admiration by the use of material which, though made 
plausible, is in reality extraordinary, “merveilleux.”** This is not only 
the theory of Corneille, but is stated exactly by Chapelain.“’ 

Diderot is usually credited with creating the “drame,” a new type 
of middle-class tragedy or tragi-comedy. Yet the theory of a “tragédie 
bourgeoise” can be found, clearly expressed, in a preface of Corneille.“ 

41. Cf. Salon de 1767, Introduction; Fontaine, o. cit., pp. 9, 135. 

42. CGéuvres, x1, 241. 

43. Giuvres, xvi1, 128; xIx, 426. 

44. Fontaine, op. cit., p. 54. 

45. Quvres, vu, 320. 

46. “Le beau n’est que le vrai relevé par des circonstances rares et merveilleuses” 
(C2uvres, xm, 125). Cf. Vexler, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

47. Cf. Sentimens, pp. 31-33. There are two kinds of plausibility, the ordinary and the 
extraordinary. The extraordinary includes “les choses qui arrivent rarement . . . tous les 
accidents qui surprennent . . . pourvu qu’ils naissent de l’enchainement des choses qui 
arrivent d’ordinaire.” Any other event is merely “possible” and cannot serve as a literary 
subject: “puisque si le possible est leur propre matiére, il ne l’est pourtant que lorsqu’il 
est vraisemblable ou nécessaire.” 

48. In the Epitre dédicatoire of Don Sanche, where he declares that tragedy should 
descend “plus bas, quand il s’y rencontre des actions qui méritent qu’elle prenne soin de 
les imiter. . . . Je dirai plus . . . la tragédie doit exciter de la pitié et de la crainte. .. . 
Or, s'il est vrai que ce dernier sentiment ne s’excite en nous par sa représentation que 
quand nous voyons souffrir nos semblables, et que leurs infortunes nous en font appré- 
hender de pareilles, n’est-il pas vrai aussi qu’il y pourrait étre excité plus fortement par 
la vue des malheurs arrivés aux personnes de notre condition, 4 qui nous ressemblons tout 
& fait, que par l'image de ceux qui font trébucher de leurs trénes les plus grands monarques, 


avec qui nous n’avons aucun rapport qu’en tant que nous sommes susceptibles des pas- 
sions qui les ont jetés dans ce précipice?” 
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Diderot’s own conception of the “drame” is still far from the nine- 
teenth-century “piece 4 thése” and close to classical dramaturgy. He 
holds that the tragedy is no longer a living genre, and wishes to replace 
it with a new type of play, because conditions have changed; the new 
genre can better realize an ideal which remains, however, classical, in 
that the essence of the play is timeless and not contemporary. “Je veux 
que ma morale et mon goft soient éternels.”’** Fundamentally, his desire 
to create general characters, though representative of condition rather 
than caracteére, is a distinctly classical tendency.” 

The dominantly classical character of Diderot’s esthetic philosophy 
thus again asserts itself. It is in these lesser theories, however—and not 
in the general theory of imitation—that the situation becomes especially 
complicated by the presence of various non-classical elements. 

Certain of these lesser ideas undoubtedly savor of nineteenth-century 
realism. The theory that the artist and writer should use the extraor- 
dinary to provoke interest, yet never fail to create an illusion of truth, 
is classical. But the method of producing that illusion is, at least in 
part, “realistic,” or “naturalistic,” in the modern sense of the word. 
Diderot’s theory of characteristic detail urges that a scene or a man be 
painted by a few essential traits, precise in nature, that will convey a 
sharp and striking impression. Nothing is more disastrous than to get 
lost in a mass of details that the mind cannot unify and portray, and 
which will destroy the unity of impression, alone capable of a telling 
effect. Undoubtedly, Diderot was strongly influenced by Leibnitz’s 
theory: “there are no two grains of sand exactly alike.” The writer 
must observe that typical detail which characterizes and distinguishes 
every being and every thing—and then find the only word which ex- 
presses that detail. Thus poetic exaggeration will be rendered plausible 
by strewing the tale with trivial circumstances, simple, natural, and 
therefore not appearing to be inventions; the artist will put a wart or 
scar on a beautiful head. The naturalistic novelist, with his notebook 
ever in hand, was first born in Diderot’s fertile imagination: 

Les grands poétes, les grands acteurs, et peut-étre en général tous les grands imi- 
tateurs de la nature . . . sont les étres les moins sensibles . . . ils sont trop occupés 


& regarder, & reconnaitre et A imiter. . . . Je les vois sans cesse le portefeuille sur 
les genoux et le crayon 4 la main.5? 


49. CEuvres, vil, 136, 403. ’ 

50. The substitution of condition for character is, moreover, a purely theoretical step, 
impossible to reatize in practice (cf. J. Lemaitre in Journal des débats, 6 aoit 1894). 

51. Cf. Les Deux Amis de Bourbonne, Ciuvres, v, 277; Salon de 1767, CEuvres, X1, 320, 
187. 

52. Guvres, vim, 368, 
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Then too, there is Diderot’s well-known theory of physiological unity: 
the hunchvack, the pregnant woman, bear throughout their body the 
signs of their condition.** This interest in physical and physiognomical 
realism belongs to the coming century, as does the appeal for natural 
acting and realistic settings in the theatre.** The use of dialogue for 
realism has been noted by Mayoux.®* Diderot indicates clearly his belief 
in the influence of milieu and moment on the work of a writer: the 
effective simplicity of Homer and Moses is-“Laus temporum, non 
hominis. C’est plus l’effet encore des mceurs que du génie. Des peuples 
avec ces usages, ces vétements, ces cérémonies, ces lois, ces cofitumes, 
ne pouvaient guére avoir un autre ton.”** 

Just as these details foreshadow nineteenth-century realism, a few 
others are akin to the later symbolistic movement. Symbolists must 
have relished Diderot’s advocation of alternate sound and silence on 
the stage. He clearly expresses their later theory of obscurity: “la 
clarté est bonne pour convaincre, elle ne vaut rien pour émouvoir. . . . 
Poétes, soyez ténébreux.”** He counsels, too, contradicting his own 
theory of characteristic detail, use of “suggestive” adjectives (grand, 
terrible) instead of precise, limiting words. Poetry here should be akin 
to music, which is emotionally the most effective of all the arts, probably 
because, “montrant moins les objets, il laisse plus de carriére 4 notre 
imagination.”** Diderot even goes so far as to sketch a theory of as- 
sociationism relating to words. Words do have a specific sensual con- 
tent, create certain physical reactions.” Later he will stress the sensa- 
tional values of words: when we get used to words, we no longer’realize 
their exact value, their complete image; “nous avons laissé 14 de cété 
Vidée ou l’image, pour nous en tenir au son et a la sensation.”** Words 
have imprecise boundaries, and all, in some vague and subtle way have 
associations with each other.” 

Since we have discovered much classicism, and some realism and sym- 
bolism (or impressionism) in Diderot’s theory, shall we find no romanti- 

53. For an interesting example of Diderot’s study of physiognomy, cf. Lettres 4 Sophie 
Volland, m, 145. 

54. De la poésie dramatique, Giuvres, vu, 375. 

55. “Diderot and the Technique of Modern Literature,” MLR, xxx1 (1936), 524. 

56. Ceuvres, XI, 241, 329. 

57. Salon de 1767. 


58. Lettre sur les sourds et muets, Giuvres, 1, 408. 

59. Ibid., pp. 374-377. 

60. Guvres, x1, 132-134. 

61. Ibid., pp. 134-135: “L’abbé, l’étrange machine qu’une langue, et la machine plus 
étrange encore qu’une téte! Il n’y a rien dans aucune des deux qui ne tienne par quelque 
coin; point de signes si disparates qui ne confinent, point d’idées si bizarres qui ne se 
touchent. Combien de choses heureusement amenées par la rime dans nos poétes!” 
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cism? After all, Diderot as a littérateur is known as a pre-romantic. Yet 
this is where another confusion has crept into the analysis of his ideas. 
There are but slight traces of pre-romanticism in his general theories. 
These do not vacillate between classicism and romanticism. It is rather 
his theory and his taste that are at variance. His inspiration, the 
“modéle intérieur,” precisely, that he has composed for himself, is 
essentially romantic. 

True, his taste in many respects remains faithful to tradition. Like 
Lebrun, he is a great admirer of,Carrache. As much as he estimates 
Vernet, he prefers Le Lorrain because of his choice of less common 
scenes.” Racine is his ideal of the dramatic poet. 

More often, however, and especially when he himself comes to creat- 
ing, Diderot’s intellectual theories all bow to his emotional pre-romanti- 
cism. Classical indeed is the importance accorded to the conception of 
the painting or statue; but romantic decidedly is that conception when, 
in his imagination, he remakes the unsatisfactory work before him, or 
suggests new subjects.” In poetry, Diderot appreciates “quelquechose 
d’énorme, de barbare et de sauvage,” the horror of a dark night, the 
terrors of a storm.” His love of ruins and the emotions they inspire in 
him are most romantic, and, contrary to his theory of imitation, he 
prefers virgin nature to the embellished nature of the classicists. 

It is Diderot’s theatrical taste, and not his precepts, that impels him 
to melodrama, to the very romantic action which, in theory, he con- 
demns. His own plays we need not analyse to point out their portrayal 
of individuals, complications of intrigue and coups de thédtre, and the 
theme of the trials of virtue, always victorious in the dénouement.® 
In fact, he exults in a most violent pathos, and proposes to Sedaine a 
revision of his play, Maillard: he would represent a father at the point 
of being killed by an executioner before the very eyes of his disobedient 
son, who would not be long in undergoing the same fate. Diderot 
approves also a plot in which a father commits suicide after killing his 
wife and two-children.** He cannot understand how Voltaire could have 

62. Salon de 1763, Ceuvres, x, 203. 

63. Cf. Lettres a Sophie Volland, m1, 30-33, 42-44, etc. 

64. Gluvres, vit, 370-371. 

65. Cf. GQiuvres, x1, 218-221. 

66. Diderot’s definition of “romanesque” applies admirably to his own dramatic works: 
“Un ouvrage sera romanesque .. . si l’on y voit les dieux ou les hommes trop méchants 
ou trop bons; si les choses et les caractéres y différent trop de ce que l’expérience ou 
histoire nous les montre: et surtout si l’enchainement des événements y est trop extra- 
ordinaire ou trop compliqué” (Gfuvres, vi, 330). 


67. Correspondance inédite, 1, 293-204. 
68. Lettres 4 Sophie Volland, 1, 207-208. 
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resolved to let Tancréde die; in his place, he would have made everyone 
happy. It is true that the play would no longer be a tragedy, but per- 
haps one might weep with joy instead of sadness. 

At one point, Diderot’s taste is codified into law and intrudes upon 
his theory: that is, in his tireless insistence on the moral purpose of the 
arts and on emotional appeal. “Rendre la vertu\aimable, le vice odieux, 
le ridicule saillant, voila le projet de tout honnéte homme qui prend la 
plume, le pinceau ou le ciseau.”** The leader in the moral reformation 
of humanity is the philosophe, whose task it is to summon all the arts 
of imitation to adhere to this single purpose.” The same motive explains 
to a certain extent Diderot’s dramatic reforms: the purpose of the 
theatre, he writes, is to correct vices, and it can, but in its present state, 
it tends rather to encourage them: “il devrait étre une école de vertus 
tandis qu’il n’est vraiment qu’une école d’amour.’””™ 

The attribution of a didactic purpose to art is a classical rather than 
romantic trait, and was the accepted doctrine in seventeenth-century 
art as well as literature."* However, Diderot, as well as Marmontel, 
Sulzer and other eighteenth-century theorists, contrary to classical prac- 
tice, make the moral intention dominate the esthetic effect, by means of 
obvious theses, instead of arising from it. The particular type of senti- 
mental virtue that Diderot had in mind is representative of the mood 
of his generation, and is in no way original. He similarly follows the 
pre-romantic taste of his period in his corollary: morals can best be 
taught by the arts if they make a definite appeal to the emotions. The 
stronger this appeal, the greater will be the attraction to virtue and 
aversion to vice."* He loves Richardson for teaching virtue; but, “il n’a 
point démontré cette vertu; mais il l’a fait sentir.”"* Diderot’s theory 
of imitation is classical in that it considers beauty as appealing primar- 
ily to the mind; in practice he foreshadows romanticism by approving 
direct appeal to sentiment. 

Of course Diderot’s taste is inclined toward the emotional. He ap- 
proaches a painting, a poem, a drama through his emotions, and im- 
mediately shares those of the characters, exactly as if they were real 
beings.”* Constantly, his advice guides the writer and artist in this 


69. Ciuvres, x, 502; cf. m1, 260; vi, 148; X, 208, 256, 336, etc. 

70. GEuvres, vi, 313. 

71. Correspondance inédite, 11, 335, 124ff; M. Tourneux, Diderot et Catherine II, 1900, 
Pp. 404. 

72. Cf. Fontaine, op. cit., p. 54. 

73. Giuvres, vit, 148. 

74. Eloge de Richardson, CEuvres, v, 215. 

75. Gluvres, X, 311, 314; V, 213. 
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direction ;*° and he exults that his own plays make pate the emotions in 
Destouches and La Chaussée.” 


As we review the various ideas and doctrines thus far discussed, it 
appears evident that the question of coherence in Diderot’s esthetics 
is a problem having not one, but two phases. His theories are unified in 
this sense, that he applies them consistently to all the arts; what he 
writes concerning one refers equally to the others. Thus the specific 
ideas that we have discussed as being classical, realistic, or impression- 
istic are for all the creative fields. The fundamental theory of imitation, 
of course, is also universal in its application, and in the diverse places 
where Diderot discusses each art, we can readily see how he repeats 
himself. The theme of virtue is to be found almost everywhere in his 
works. 

In several passages it actually becomes apparent that Diderot con- 
sciously thought of the arts as constituting an indissolubly interrelated 
group. “Et pourquoi l’acteur différerait-il en cela du statuaire, du 
peintre, de l’orateur, du musicien?” he exclaims in discussing his famous 
paradox on sensitivity."* Poetry and painting are closely allied: 

Il en est de la poésie ainsi que de la peinture. . .. Le poéte a sa palette comme le 
peintre ses nuances, ses passages, ses sons. II a son pinceau et son faire. Il est sec, 
dur, il est cru, il est tourmenté, il est fort, il est vigoureux, il est doux, il est har- 


monieux et facile. Sa langue lui offre toutes les teintes imaginables. . . . Il a son 
clair-obscur, dont les sources et les régles sont au fond de son 4me.”® 


Furthermore, poetry is related to music, through rhythm: 


Toutefois, sans la facilité de trouver ce chant, cette espéce de musique, on n’écrit ni 
en vers ni en prose. . . . Partout ou cette musique se fait entendre, elle est d’un 
charme si puissant, qu’elle entraine, et le musicien qui compose, au sacrifice du 
terme propre, et l"homme sensible qui écoute, a l’oubli de ce sacrifice.*° 


Poetry, then, is in many ways akin to painting and also to music; 
but painting, too, is allied to music, as well as to poetry: 


Il en est de la peinture ainsi que de la musique; vous possédez les régles de la 
composition; vous connaissez tous les accords et leurs renversements; les modula- 


76. “Touche-moi, étonne-moi, déchire-moi; fais-moi tressaillir, pleurer, frémir, m’indi- 
gner, d’abord .. .” (CEuvres, x, 409). Cf. Giuvres, x, 342; XI, 70. 

77. Lettres & Sophie Volland, m, 200. 

78. Observations sur Garrick, CEuvres, vit, 347. He advises Abbé Batteux to “rassembler 
les beautés communes de la poésie, de la peinture et de la musique; en montrer les 
analogies; expliquer comment le poéte, le peintre et le musicien rendent la méme image” 
(CEuvres, 1, 385). This was a not uncommon preoccupation; cf. Du Bos: Réflexions critiques 
sur la poésie et la peinture, 1719, sect. XIII, XL. 

79. CEuvres, x1, 267. 

80. Ibid. 
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tions s’enchafnent 4 votre gré sous vos doigts, vous avez l’art de lier, de rapprocher 
les cordes les plus disparates; vous produisez, quand il vous plait, les efforts d’har- 
monie les plus rares et lez plus piquants.** 


Thus the three arts turm the three connected points of a triangle. It 
must be pointed out, however, that Diderot, who was greatly preoccu- 
pied with the relations between the arts, does not only synthesize their 
similarities; he also analyzes most carefully their differences, and as- 
signs to each particular attributes and spheres of influence. 

At this point let us pause for a moment to consider briefly how 
Diderot’s fragmentary views on music fit in with his general theory. 
The peculiar characteristic of music, as distinct from poetry and paint- 
ing, is that it cannot imitate the forms of nature; it can only transcribe 
the feelings they evoke.* Since music is an almost purely emotional art, 
the composer need only express his own feelings to awaken emotions— 
although often quite different from his—in the listener.“ Yet Diderot 
does not forget his theory of imitation of nature, and declares in the 
same work that “toute musique qui ne peint ni ne parle est mauvaise.” 
Paint what? Not the original fact, which is “un motif donné que chaque 
musicien sent a sa guise,” but the emotion inspired by the fact. Good 
music must be modeled on the “langue de nature,” on the “cri de 
nature,” so that the feelings it expresses will find universal response in 
the hearts of listeners. The composer, too, will create a “modéle 
intérieur,” which, in the case of vocal music, will be based on declama- 
tion, on the imitation of human passions, which is the only object of 
music.*° Yet music remains essentially the most emotional of the arts, 
dealing with the intangible reality of the feelings. The composer need 
only give them free rein; the listener, too, has full liberty to let his 
imagination and his heart find in the music what they seek.* 

Thus Diderot’s ideas are consistent and unified insofar as they are 
intended to apply to all the arts—poetry, drama, acting, painting, sculp- 
ture, and, with certain modifications, to music. The baffling incoherence 
of Diderot’s esthetic theories arises from the fact that, although applied 


81. Ibid., p. 312. 

82. Cf. Leo Werner, Diderot als Kunstphilosoph, Erlangen, 1918, pp. 34-47; I. K. 
Luppol, Diderot, Ch. var. 

83. “Tel est le privilége et la fécondité de l’expression indéterminée et vague de notre 
art. . . .” (Lecons de clavecin, Giuvres, vu, 491). Cf. Lettre sur les sourds et muets, 
(CEuvres, 1, 408: “des trois arts imitateurs de la nature . . . la musique est celui dont 
l’expression est la plus arbitraire et la moins précise.” 

84. Ciuvres, xt, 490. 

85. Geuvres, x1, 136. 

86. Cf. Neveu de Rameau, Giuvres, v, 450. 

87. Ceuvres, vit. 508; XI, 245-246. 
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consistently to all the arts, they are at variance among themselves, to a 
point of confusion. The diverse nature of his ideas, many of them be- 
longing to the classical tradition, others to conteraporary pre-romanti- 
cism or foreshadowing realism and impressionism—to which must be 
added their fragmentary, repetitious and contradictory expression—has 
resulted in a confusion that has not yet been satisfactorily disentangled. 

It would be of significance to know why Diderot’s theory is com- 
posed of so many diverse elements of contradictory source and nature. 
The reason probably lies in a fact which until very recently seems 
scarcely to have been suspected. Of the essential parts of his theory, 
almost nothing is original. Diderot prend son bien on il le trouve, and 
doesn’t bother to acknowledge sources. Esthetic theory was at the time 
in a near chaotic state, with the still reigning classical theory harassed 
by the guerilla tactics of a host of would-be innovators. Diderot, typi- 
cally enough, seems to be on all sides at once, with the defenders and 
with the attackers, completely unable to coordinate and systematize. 

The various manifestations of his pre-romantic disposition, his stress 
on sensation and sentimentalism arise from his milieu. True, some of 
Diderot’s contemporaries make faithful, exact imitation of nature 
their goal, especially in painting.** But when Diderot opposes them it 
is only to return to the earlier and academically accepted theory of 
embellishment and generalization of individual phenomena. The entire 
theory of imitation is taken from earlier writers. We have pointed out 
various passages, from the works of theorists who were surely known 
to our philosophe, which formulate his ideas with remarkable similarity. 
Fontaine has indicated that much of Diderot’s classical theory of choice, 
correction and of “le vraisemblable” comes directly and unmistakably 
from the abbé Batteux.® That the Pensées détachées, Diderot’s sup- 
posed esthetic testament, is a modified version of a work by Hagedorn 
was the subject of a recent article.*° What is owed to Hogarth, Pére 
André, Hutcheson, Winckelmann and others is as yet only a matter 
of conjecture. 

After all, Diderot was neither poet, artist, nor musician. He is a 
littérateur, and his theories are those he has learned or read. His 
originality in this field is limited to various details, some of great sig- 
nificance, and to the crystallization of a new drama form, prepared for 
by his contemporaries, the theory of which is basically classical. The 
substitution of conditions for characters, though a theoretical step, is a 

88. Cf. Fontaine, op. cit., p. 298. 


89. Ibid., p. 204. 
90. J. Koscziusko, “Diderot et Hagedorn,” RLC, xv1 (1936). 
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novelty, as are many of the details and observations in his dramatic 
essays and paradoxes. Not in the larger theories taken from his con- 
temporaries or predecessors, but in those particular precepts which 
announce nineteenth-century realism and impressionism lies Diderot’s 
claim to originality.“ Moreover, it is these smaller ideas that are the 
most fecund and compose the really significant part of his esthetics. 

Thus Diderot’s esthetic theories present an unusual case of incon- 
sistency within consistency. They are coherent horizontally, among the 
various arts themselves; vertically, they are strangely incoherent or 
variegated, a mélange of theories and precepts, some original, mostly 
borrowed from various sources of different periods and nations, and 
never digested and unified. Classicism, romanticism, realism, impres- 
sionism—all have their share, more or less important. Perhaps we may 
best consider Diderot’s esthetics as a chaotic, unassimilated compen- 
dium and a faithful reflection of the theories of an age of transition. 


LESTER GILBERT KRAKEUR 
Queens College 


91. Yet it has been pointed out that Diderot’s pre-symbolistic ideas on clarity and ob- 
scurity were copied from Burke’s On the Sublime and Beautiful (Mayoux, loc. cit., p. 528). 
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RESUME ET CONCLUSION? 


ON CONTINUE 4 étudier en Rousseau "homme au moins autant que 
le philosophe—et il faut avouer que ces études sur l’homme sont en 
général beaucoup plus consciencieuses que celles sur le penseur. Con- 
sistant d’ailleurs le plus souvent en recherches documentaires, elles 
demandent moins de pénétration, et presque tout le monde peut s’y 
risquer. Ce qui justifie dans une certaine mesure cet état de choses, 
c’est que Rousseau est toujours considéré (point nécessairement & tort) 
comme le pére du romantisme, ou, dans un sens plus large, de l’indi- 
vidualisme sous toutes ses formes. Mais il faut bien reconnaitre qu’il 
y a une autre raison: chez les lecteurs la curiosité de ’homme est plus 
grande que celle des idées, et souvent l’érudit le plus consciencieux 
n’est pas rebelle a la tentation d’écrire pour un plus vaste public. Le 
cas de Rousseau est peut-étre plus prononcé, mais il n’est pas différent 
de ceux de Stendhal, Chateaubriand, Hugo par exemple. Partout la 
littérature céde le pas a la biographie 4 mesure que ce public de lec- 
teurs s’élargit. 

Or, autour de Rousseau s’était formée une légende presque aussi 
fantaisiste qu’autour de Rabelais, mais en sens inverse. Rabelais, c’est 
le bon vivant auquel volontiers on pardonne tout; Rousseau, c’était 
l’incarnation de tous les vices. “L’état présent” révéle cependant une 
attitude générale beaucoup moins sévére que par le passé. Si déja on 
pouvait signaler, méme chez les Saint-Marc Girardin, les Lemaitre, 
plus récemment chez les Ducros, une faible note de sympathie, ajoutée 
aprés coup a la suite d’une étude plus attentive, on la retrouve bien plus 
accentuée depuis que, le siécle avangant, on a scruté toujours davantage 
les faits et les documents. Qui plus est, on remarque que cette dispo- 
sition 4 l’indulgence’ s’est produite, non pas 4 cause des amis de Rous- 
seau, mais en quelque sorte malgré eux. Nous ne pensons pas tant ici 

1. C’est ici le chapitre final du volume en préparation sur l’Etat présent des études 
rousseauistes et destiné 4 la collection des “Etudes Frangaises” dirigée par Paul Hazard. 
Le lecteur devra se souvenir qu’il s’agit d’une simple récapitulation, et que la justification 
des affirmations contenues dans ces pages devra étre recherchée dans les chapitres an- 
térieurs du livre. 


2. Ou méme, a la franche sympathie, chez un Cocteau par exemple (Revue de Paris, 
1§ décembre, 1938, et 1 janvier, 1939). 
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a Mme Macdonald, qui, en raison de la fagon exaltée dont elle a ex- 
ploité sa découverte de la falsification des Mémoires d’Epinay par les 
ennemis de Rousseau, a prété le flanc a l’accusation de fanatisme, 
toujours néfaste 4 la cause qu’on prétend servir; nous pensons plutét 
a des auteurs trés sérieux (Vallette, Plan, Chaponniére par exemple), 
sympathiques 4 Rousseau, qui ont fait souvent preuve d’une extréme 
réserve, cela, précisément, parce qu’ils se méfiaient d’eux-mémes et 
craignaient de céder 4 leurs sentiments intimes. Ils ont parfois retenu 
et renouvelé des accusations que d’autres, moins bien disposés cependant, 
avaient abandonnées. 

Ce qui a beaucoup contribué ces derniéres années 4 une réhabilita- 
tion,—le mot n’est pas trop fort,—¢’est la publication de la Correspon- 
dance générale, ne serait-ce que parce que les Rousseau-phobes ne 
peuvent plus compter sur l’ignorance comme ils le faisaient trop volon- 
tiers auparavant. Mais, quoi qu’il en soit, on peut affirmer que le procés 
est en bonne voie de révision. Rappelons seulement, dans ces bréves 
pages de conclusion, quelques exemples: la générosité de Rousseau dans 
les affaires Palissot a été soulignée 4 plusieurs reprises dans des publi- 
cations récentes; l’accusation d’avoir inventé purement et simplement 
lidylle des Charmettes—d’ou I’on passait 4 la conclusion que les Con- 
fessions étaient toutes d’imagination (sauf bien entendu quand il 
s’agissait de traits répréhensibles)—a été controuvée par la révélation 
que le document invoqué pour établir cette thése se rapportait évidem- 
ment 4 un autre événement de la vie de Mme de Warens; la querelle 
d’Epinay-Grimm-Diderot, grace 4 laquelle on voulait incriminer les 
récits des Confessions, apparait aujourd’hui sous un jour infiniment 
moins défavorable 4 Rousseau et surtout beaucoup plus défavorable a 
ses ennemis; 4 propos de la brouille Hume-Rousseau, des érudits dont 
lintégrité ne saurait étre mise en doute ont fait la part des connivences 
entre le philosophe anglais et les Encyclopédistes, circonstance qui 
avait, on peut le dire, complétement obstrué le triomphe de la vérité 
et qui rétablit équitablement les responsabilités. Rappelons encore que 
Yon a cessé de voir dans les petits mensonges d’enfant que Rousseau 
avoue dans les Confessions, dans ses petits larcins de pommes ou de 
piéces de rebut a l’atelier du grossier Ducommun, voire dans les erre- 
ments sexuels candidement relatés par lui, les actes d’un étre dénaturé, 
d’un menteur incorrigible, d’un criminel-né. Quant a l’épisode du ruban 
de Marion, il a été transféré au domaine de la psychologie a titre de 
curiosum, car il est difficile de concevoir comment le vol d’un ruban a 
pu étre jugé un cas pendable par les héritiers de Mme de Vercellis. 
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Enfin, signalons que la question des enfants—en admettant, ce qui 
semble d’ailleurs probable, qu’il y ait eu des enfants et que ces enfants 
fussent de Rousseau—est en train de passer au second plan. Chacun 
aujourd’hui est bien forcé de se rendre compte que, si Rousseau a da 
mettre des enfants 4 l’hospice—qu’ils fussent de lui ou non, qu’il ait 
voulu couvrir les fautes de Thérése ou invoquer l’excuse de la trop 
nombreuse famille Levasseur déja 4 sa charge, ou méme qu’il fat 
inaccessible a l’amour des enfants—c’est qu’il ne connaissait pas, et ne 
pouvait connaitre au XVIII° siécle, l’art trés moderne de s’unir a 
Thérése en trompant la nature . . . bref, que toute cette histoire n’aurait 
jamais eu de nos jours méme l’occasion d’étre soulevée. 

Il faut conclure que dans “l'état présent” la psychologie de Rousseau 
n’est pas faite. Ducros juge sévérement Mobius sans avoir réussi a 
dessiner lui-méme dans ses trois gros volumes un Rousseau qui soit 
“un” dans sa complexité. Proal offre un grand nombre de renseigne- 
ments érudits et utiles, mais lui non plus, tout psychologue de profes- 
sion qu’il est, n’arrive pas 4 composer un portrait en pied de son modeéle. 
Enfin, il est difficile d’accepter le grand éloge que fait Havelock Ellis 
du Dr. Kretschner (de Marbourg) qui expédie en moins de vingt pages 
son Rousseau selon la formule de Galton et de Lombroso, assimilant 
génie et folie. Le Dr. Kretschner est un de ceux qui jugent les moindres 
peccadilles enfantines de Rousseau comme trahissant une nature de 
criminel-né; mais d’autre part, il exalte Rousseau comme le “créateur” 
de la grande Révolution francaise, alors que justement plusieurs 
érudits établissaient recemment que Rousseau avait été en réalité sin- 
guliérement étranger a cette “création.” On dirait bien plus volontiers 
que Havelock Ellis lui-méme aurait été homme qualifié pour donner 
une étude en quelque sorte définitive de Rousseau du point de vue 
psychologique—préparé qu’il était d’abord par sa compétence profes- 
sionnelle, par son intérét sympathique, enfin par sa curiosité longuement 
soutenue de tout ce qui concerne Rousseau. Mais son fort volume From 
Rousseau to Proust (1935), fait d’articles juxtaposés, écrits un peu au 
hasard des événements et au cours de nombreuses années, ne fournit 
pas le fil conducteur nécessaire pour coordonner ces appréciations 
diverses. 


Ce sont 1a des constatations que chacun peut faire, et sur lesquelles 
s’accorderont tous ceux qui, n’approchant point Rousseau du point de 
vue de la polémique, n’en font pas a priori un “étre de mensonge et 
d’orgueil” (Mauriac). En voici qui ne sont peut-étre pas aussi ap- 
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parentes a premiére vue, mais qui nous paraissent s’imposer a qui tient 
compte des travaux les plus récents sur Rousseau. 

Il ressort d’abord de toutes les pages qui précédent qu’une idée 
parfaitement désuéte aujourd’hui est celle d’un Rousseau novateur. 
La phrase de Masson relative 4 la Profession de foi du Vicaire sa- 
voyard: “Tl n’y a guére une idée formulée par le Vicaire qui n’ait été 
formulée avant lui . . . tout avait été dit et redit,” vaut pour l’ceuvre 
entiére; elle est 4 mettre en regard de ce mot d’Amiel, qui exprimait 
Vopinion prévalant encore pleinement en 1878, l’année du centenaire de 
la mort de Rousseau: “Jean-Jacques Rousseau est un ancétre en tout” 
(Journal intime, 2° série, 1905, I, 219). Le “paradoxe” de Rousseau, 
par exemple, n’est qu’une proclamation renouvelée de la doctrine ec- 
clésiastique, tant catholique que protestante, qui condamnait les dan- 
gers de la vie mondaine et était dirigée contre la morale des “philoso- 
phes.” Inversement, la campagne de Rousseau contre la doctrine de la 
nature humaine mauvaise jusque dans ses racines n’est qu’une expres- 
sion paralléle a la protestation des “philosophes” contre le dogme du 
péché originel. On en est aujourd’hui a peu prés sur tous les points 4 la 
formule de R. Gillouin (Un Philosophe de Vhistoire moderne, page 68) : 
“Le prodigieux succés de J.-J. Rousseau a tenu non point a l’originalité 
des vues, mais tout au contraire a leur vaste diffusion préalable.” La 
note la plus originale, si l’on veut insister, serait probablement celle de 
Vadaptation de l’éducation pour Emile aux diverses phases de sa crois- 
sance spirituelle—et encore, n’est-ce pas 14 un simple développement de 
certaines pages de Montaigne ou de Fénelon? 

La conséquence pratique de l’abandon de ce qui fut longtemps un 
des joyaux de la couronne philosophique de Rousseau est qu’on renonce 
de plus en plus, en ce qui le concerne, a la chasse aux sources. C’est un 
sujet de recherches qui a fait son temps, ou, disons mieux, qui est 
épuisé. Rien n’est plus facile que de trouver des antécédents, baptisés 
du nom de “sources,” aux idées de Rousseau. Le fécond Baron Seilliére 
en a fait lui-méme l’expérience quand, aprés avoir mis Rousseau au 
pilori pour son romantisme, il s’est vu forcé de reporter ses anathémes 
4 Fénelon, 4 Mme Guyon, et aux mystiques de tous les temps. Seuls 
les candidats en mal de thése continuent par-ci par-la 4 exploiter cette 
mine. 


Quant aux recherches qui ont trait 4 l’influence de Rousseau sur la 
postérité, ou, si l’on veut, 4 un Rousseau créateur, on les a volontiers 
abandonnées aussi comme peu susceptibles de fournir des résultats 
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positifs. L’influence de Rousseau chez les romantiques mémes est quasi- 
insaisissable, en quantité comme en qualité: qui dira ce qu’auraient été 
Lamartine ou Musset sans la lecture de Rousseau? Aussi bien, nous 
lavons remarqué, personne encore ne s’y est essayé sérieusement. Ce 
qu’on pourrait dire ou suggérer, c’est que, si ce probléme n’a pas été 
complétement délaissé, il a pris ces derniéres années une orientation un 
peu différente: on ne cherche plus tant a préciser l’action concréte de 
Rousseau sur telle ou telle doctrine, sur tel ou tel auteur, mais on étudie 
simplement jusqu’a quel point une idée de Rousseau, qu’elle se rattache 
a lui directement ou non, est entrée dans le domaine des réalités. 
L’Ancien régime de Taine garde toute sa valeur, si l’on prend garde 
de ne pas attribuer des responsabilités 4 Rousseau personnellement. 
En vérité, la maniére de procéder, dans quelques cas, a été en quelque 
sorte inverse: nous voulons dire par 1a qu’au lieu de chercher en Rous- 
seau le point de départ de certaines doctrines ou de certains événements, 
on a cherché, dans la proclamation ouverte de ces doctrines ou dans 
ces événements, l’occasion de recourir aux écrits de Rousseau pour 
s’autoriser rétroactivement de son prestige. Le cas du Contrat social, 
on l’a vu, est frappant: c’est la Révolution qui a fait découvrir le livre, 
tandis que Rousseau n’avait fait que formuler avec force une doctrine 
en formation autour de lui et dont 1789 avait particuliérement l’emploi. 
Et la remarque n’est-elle pas de plus en plus vraie aujourd’hui, puisque 
c’est au XX° siécle que les nationalistes francais ont plus que jamais 
exploité, dirons-nous découvert? Rousseau,—dans une intention op- 
posée d’ailleurs a celle des hommes de la Révolution? On aura un autre 
excellent exemple si l’on se reporte 4 ce que nous avons dit de Clapa- 
réde: on se rappelle que, selon cette grande autorité en matiére d’édu- 
cation, c’est l’application de certaines théories modernes de |’éducation 
qui a révélé la valeur d’Emile, et fait de Rousseau un précurseur. 


Un autre résultat de récentes études, grande ressource du reste pour 
ceux qui cherchent 4 diminuer Rousseau, ce furent longtemps et ce 
sont encore souvent les contradictions qu’on peut relever chez lui. 
Certes, Rousseau pas plus qu’aucune autre grande figure de V’histoire 
de la pensée ne peut étre demeuré toujours conséquent avec lu'-méme. 
Mais un point que nous avons le droit de considérer comme acquis 
désormais, c’est qu’il faut tenir compte des moments divers de sa 
carriére, des changements qui ont pu naturellement se produire dans 
ses idées. Seuls, Dieu et les idiots ne changent jamais d’idées, a-t-on 
dit trés justement. D’ailleurs personne ne nie qu’il y ait eu des varia- 
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tions d’opinion chez Rousseau, en ce qui concerne par exemple son 
attitude envers les doctrines des Philosophes, ou en matiére de con- 
fession religieuse. Pourquoi donc ne pas user plus largement de la 
méme considération? Saint-Marc Girardin et Faguet n’ont pas tort 
d’appuyer sur ce fait que, non seulement d’un écrit 4 l’autre, mais 
jusque dans le méme écrit, Rousseau changeait volontiers—et consciem- 
ment—de point de vue en passant de la premiére page 4 la derniére. 
Rousseau, disait Saint-Marc Girardin, posséde a la perfection l’art de 
tirer un coup de pistolet dans la rue pour attirer les passants, de “débu- 
ter par la singularité et de finir par le lieu commun.” Ce n’est pas faux, 
a condition de nous souvenir que Rousseau était sincére quand il com- 
meng¢ait et sincére quand il finissait, si l’on veut bien en croire certains 
des érudits qui l’ont étudié avec le plus de soin, tels Masson, Vaughan, 
et bien d’autres. Mais on dira: Pourquoi Rousseau ne récrivait-il pas 
ses livres? II n’y a rien 4 répondre a cela, sinon que Rousseau a toujours 
confessé ne pas savoir écrire, ou du moins étre trop paresseux pour 
composer. On peut a la rigueur se demander si Rousseau est un écrivain 
assez important pour que le critique ait le devoir de passer sur cette 
imperfection. La postérité semble avoir répondu: oui. On a signalé 
jusqu’a cinq oscillations de pensée dans la Nouvelle Héloise avant que 
Rousseau ne formule sa pensée finale: ne convient-il pas d’en tenir 
compte plutét que de parler de contradictions?* On pourrait aller plus 
loin: les livres de Rousseau ne gagnent-ils pas ainsi en puissance? Un 
procédé des plus fréquents en dialectique consiste 4 énoncer d’abord 
la doctrine de l’adversaire pour ensuite la réfuter. N’est-il pas plus 
impressionnant encore de constater que le méme auteur, qui n’est pas 
un imbécile, a partagé une erreur initiale, et, malgré toute sa préven- 
tion en sa faveur, a été amené a la rétracter? 


Passons 4 une remarque plus importante encore que les précédentes, 
car elle nous améne au coeur méme de la critique rousseauiste. C’est 
depuis longtemps une sorte de lieu commun que dans les ceuvres de 
Rousseau on doit toujours retrouver la note personnelle. Ils sont légion, 
ceux qui ont dit avec Amiel: “Rousseau ne tisse jamais que sa propre 


3. Cf. “Vous étes bon de me tancer sur mes inexactitudes en fait de raisonnements. En 
étes-vous & vous apercevoir que je vois trés bien certains objets, mais que je n’en sais 
point comparer; que je suis assez fertile en propositions sans jamais voir de conséquences; 
qu’ordre et méthode qui sont vos dieux sont mes furies; que jamais rien ne s’offre 4 
moi qu’isolé et qu’au lieu de lier mes idées dans mes écrits, j’use d’une charlatanerie de 
transitions qui vous en impose tous les premiers, 4 vous tous autres [sic] grands philosophes” 
(Au Rév. Pére Dom Deschamps, 12 septembre, 1761). 
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substance dans ses théories; elles ne sont que l’élargissement de ce 
qu’il trouve en lui, la généralisation de son moi . . . l’impersonnalité 
d’un Descartes ou d’un Leibnitz est inabordable 4 Rousseau. II est 
subjectif au premier chef.”* Mais entendons-nous bien. Pour la Cor- 
respondance, pour les Confessions, pour les Réveries, pour une partie 
de la Nouvelle Héloise—soit! En revanche, pour les ceuvres philo- 
sophiques, la chose apparait aujourd’hui toute autre: Rousseau s’y 
place en philosophe qui juge son moi émotionnel, naturel, romantique, 
au critére de la raison; et c’est un jugement sévére que prononce ce 
philosophe contre ce romantique. 

En ce sens, et en ce sens seulement, la formule de Nourrisson serait 
acceptable: “Il y a peu de philosophes dont la vie et les écrits soient 
plus inséparables”: mais, bien entendu, Nourrisson entendait cela a la 
facon d’Amiel et identifiait le Rousseau philosophe au Rousseau ro- 
mantique. Saint-Marc Girardin pressentait davantage la vérité lorsqu’il 
donnait sa formule: “Jean-Jacques Rousseau a cela de curieux que 
personne dans sa vie et dans ses ouvrages n’a élevé aussi haut les droits 
de l’individu, et que personne non plus dans ses ouvrages [c’est nous 
qui soulignons] ne les a si hardiment contestés et opprimés” (pages 
1-2). N’est-il pas 4 propos de citer ici un mot de Paul Souday (Le 
Temps, 10 janvier, 1929, au sujet de Maurras): “L’ceuvre d’un grand 
écrivain exprime toujours sa pensée, c’est-a-dire sa vraie personnalité, 
et s’il y a des contradictions apparentes entre la vie et l’ceuvre, c’est la 
vie qui a tort”—ce qui revient a dire que c’est la philosophie et non 
homme qu’il importe avant tout de prendre en considération. Et 
justement le Rousseau penseur élabore toute une morale ot la roman- 
tique Julie d’Etange est mise en accusation par la raisonnable Julie 
Wolmar; le moi de l’enfant de la nature est mis en échec par le trés 
habile précepteur d’Emile; au moi égocentrique de la société est sub- 
stitué le citoyen réfléchi qui a consenti a “T’aliénation totale” de ses 
prétentions en faveur d’une organisation codifiée par une sagesse supé- 
rieure. La formule sensationnelle et simpliste de Lasserre, reprise et 
développée encore par Seilliére, Lemaitre, Barrés, Babbitt: “Rien dans 
le romantisme qui ne soit de Rousseau, rien dans Rousseau qui ne soit 
romantique,” est aujourd’hui considérée comme périmée par qui a le 
moindre souci de juger des choses objectivement. 


C’est dans ce malentendu initial que se trouve l’explication de la 
situation présente, aussi curieuse qu’elle est indiscutable. En effet, si 


4. Rousseau jugé par les Genevois d’aujourd’ hui, p. 40. 
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les études du XX°* siécle ont clairement révélé une chose, c’est qu’il 
existe aujourd’hui deux Rousseau en face |’un de l’autre,—et nous ne 
parlons plus ici de Rousseau, l’homme, mais du philosophe méme. L’un, 
qui serait le vrai Rousseau, celui qu’une lecture attentive révéle au 
chercheur consciencieux, s’il est apparent aux rousseauistes (les 
Vaughan, les Masson, les Mornet, et 4 quelques autres depuis Faguet), 
demeure encore inconnu de la plupart. L’autre, que l’on peut appeler le 
Rousseau de la légende, c’est le Rousseau de la Révolution et le Rous- 
seau romantique, fondus ensemble par le trait d’union de l’indivi- 
dualisme; c’est celui que l’on trouve décrit dans les manuels de littéra- 
ture; c’est celui que l’on voit le plus souvent violemment attaqué, qui 
n’est en réalité qu’un fant6me—mais un fant6éme bien vivant, et qui, 
parce qu’on croit qu’il existe, agit comme s’il existait en effet. 

Comment s’est accompli cet extraordinaire écart? comment s’est con- 
stituée finalement cette figure d’un Rousseau traditionnel qui est tout 
autre chose qu’un double? D’une facon générale, on peut dire que le 
Rousseau postiche est simplement la fusion du Rousseau écrivain et 
philosophe dans homme Rousseau, dans le romantique Rousseau. I 
ne faut pas méme dire la fusion de l’un e¢ de l’autre, mais bien la fusion 
de l’un dans l'autre: elle est tout inconsciente dans l’esprit du grand 
public, mais on ne peut parfois s’empécher de la croire intentionnelle 
chez les critiques intelligents comme les Seilliére, les Lasserre, les Bab- 
bitt, en ce sens qu’ils ont délibérément ignoré le Rousseau philosophe, 
ou plutét ils ont fait de lui la téte de Turc dont ils avaient besoin pour 
lui substituer quelque doctrine politique, sociale ou morale leur ap- 
partenant. 

Au reste, notre tache n’est pas de faire de la polémique, mais de 
constater les résultats. Voici donc quelques points sur lesquels, 4 la 
suite des nouvelles études sur Rousseau, on a vu émerger un Rousseau 
a peu prés inconnu, mais qui serait, au fond, le vrai Rousseau. C’est 
en relisant Taine que nous faisons cette bréve énumération, car on peut 
bien dire que ceux qui, depuis, ont adopté sur différents points la méme 
interprétation de Rousseau, ont simplement répété et délayé son acte 
d’accusation. 

En face du Rousseau émotionnel de la tradition, on voit se dresser 
aujourd’hui un Rousseau rationaliste dans toutes ses fibres. On avait 
parfois reconnu cela avant notre ge, il est vrai, quand on opposait le 
Rousseau du Contrat social rationaliste au Rousseau du Second Dis- 
cours romantique (Morley, Faguet, et encore Mornet, par exemple). 
Plus récemment toutefois, on a cru pouvoir étendre cette conception 
d’un Rousseau philosophique a I’ceuvre entiére, et affirmer qu’il n’avait 
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jamais ignoré les droits de la raison, tout au plus qu’il les avait affirmés 
avec plus ou moins de conviction (Vaughan, Vial, nous-méme). 

En face du Rousseau prophéte de la doctrine du bonheur de Vv homme 
a V’état de nature s’est dressée la figure du Rousseau niant le bonheur 
de Vvhomme a l'état de nature, c’est-a-dire du Rousseau racontant V’his- 
toire de ’homme né avec des dispositions purement animales,’ et n’ayant 
appris 4 connaitre les conditions du bonheur,—sinon le bonheur méme 
—qu’aprés étre passé a l'état civilisé. Selon cette interprétation de 
Rousseau, l’homme primitif, s’il ne connaissait pas les miséres de la 
haute civilisation, n’en était pas plus heureux, il était seulement moins 
malheureux. 

Et dés lors, en face du Rousseau proposant le retour a l’état de na- 
ture, s’est dressé un Rousseau qui voit le salut de V’humanité dans 
Vavenir, et qui veut substituer a un trés Ephémére “age d’or de l'état de 
nature” un “dge d’or de Vétat civilisé.” Autrement dit, quand les hom- 
mes commencaient a jouir de certains avantages de leur développement 
intellectuel, ils n’étaient pas armés contre les dangers de cette civilisa- 
tion naissante, et le but a atteindre était un point de maturité sociale 
ou les avantages du développement spirituel fussent maintenus et les 
dangers écartés. 

En face du Rousseau du Premier Discours, jetant l’anathéme aux arts 
et aux sciences, on a découvert un Rousseau cherchant dans les arts et 
les sciences la source de joies profondes comme celles des sentiments 
du coeur,—mettant seulement l’humanité en garde contre la communi- 
cation de connaissances dangereuses a des esprits encore fermés a l’art 
raffiné des Racine, des Moliére, des La Fontaine. On a souligné le fait 
que la prétendue opposition de Rousseau aux arts,—c’est un argument 
favori des Rousseau-phobes—, ne se soutient pas dés qu’on tient 
compte, entre autres choses, de la polémique relative au Premier Dis- 
cours. 

En face du Rousseau préchant 4 Vhomme de s’abandonner a ses in- 
stincts et a ses passions, rien n’était plus aisé que de camper le Rous- 
seau qui préche la discipline morale la plus sévére,—é€tablissant, en 
dehors de toute argumentation théologique, qu’une austérité calviniste 
offre plus de garantie et de sécurité que l’abandon aux sollicitations de 
la nature élémentaire. 

En face du Rousseau puritain, ennemi de la joie, que des tradi- 
tionalistes d’un autre bord voient en Rousseau, s’est dressé un Rous- 


5. On a méme dit de homme “inférieur” 4 l’animal, ce qui n’est pas exact, car Rousseau 
a seulement dit inférieur 4 l’animal en force physique. 
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seau qui cherchait non la vertu pour la vertu, mais simplement le bon- 
heur par la vertu,—et il n’entendait pas dire le bonheur dans I’autre vie. 

En face du Rousseau anarchiste, soi-disant prét a jeter par-dessus 
bord toute institution qui limiterait les droits de Vindividu, s’est dressé 
le Rousseau étatiste,—celui entrevu par Benjamin Constant, puis par 
Saint-Marc Girardin, c’est-a-dire un Rousseau qui, loin de renier toute 
organisation sociale, en demande une plus rigide que celle qu’il com- 
battait . . . et plus capable de garantir le bonheur des citoyens. Loin de 
nier qu’il fallat des “fers,” il proposait seulement d’en substituer d’une 
autre espéce. Sans doute il déclare “inique” (Taine) le contrat social 
existant alors, et qui consistait 4 garantir aux fortunés leur fortune et 4 
tromper les infortunés en leur garantissant tout au plus de ne pas les 
rendre plus misérables qu’ils n’étaient. Mais il ne condamne pas tout 
contrat,—pas plus qu’en déclarant funeste la civilisation présente, il ne 
condamne toute civilisation. 

Il y a plus. En rejetant le principe du contrat social “inique” qu’il 
voyait autour de lui, Rousseau (selon les nouveaux venus, ceux qui 
pensent avoir lu Rousseau avec des yeux non prévenus) croit ferme- 
ment aux traditions acquises par l’expérience, aux bonnes traditions; 
et il se trouve que le mot qui résumerait la doctrine finale de Rousseau 
serait la phrase méme de Taine: “Le préjugé héréditaire est une sorte 
de raison qui s’ignore,” sinon celle de Joseph de Maistre: “Il n’y a 
rien de si important que les préjugés.” Louis Dumur a dit le mot juste: 
“Rousseau a reconstruit, mais sur les plus vieilles bases.’” 


La rectification la plus décisive de toutes, cependant, celle sur laquelle 
accord est a peu prés unanime, c’est celle qui met en regard du Rous- 
seau apétre de Vimpiété avec Voltaire (ainsi associé, peut-étre pour la 
derniére fois dans un ouvrage de marque, par Nourrisson dans son 
Rousseau et le Rousseauisme et Voltaire et le Voltairianisme), le Rous- 
seau sauveur de la religion menacée par les “philosophes.” On s’étonne 
méme aujourd’hui que Rousseau ait pu jamais, dans le passé, étre rangé 
parmi les adversaires de la religion. Le sujet a di revenir trop souvent 
sous notre plume pour qu’il soit nécessaire d’y insister. Rappelons 
seulement le mot de Vallette du cété protestant: “aberration du clergé 
genevois qui repousse un tel allié,”’ et, du cété catholique, ces mots de 
Calvet, le directeur de la grande histoire de la littérature francaise par 
des écrivains catholiques, qui est en cours de publication: 


6. La Feuille littéraire, 1912, éd. du bi-centenaire. 
7. Jean-Jacques Rousseau Genevois, 1° Partie, Chapitre 53. 3. 
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De son temps on put le confondre avec les Philosophes, et, comme il prenait parti 
contre les dogmes, on put voir en lui un ennemi de la religion. En réalité, en 1762, 
en plein triomphe de l’impiété, il osa affirmer l’immortalité de l’Ame, l’existence de 
Dieu, les sanctions d’outre-tombe, et rendre un hommage ému 4 |’Evangile et a 
Jésus-Christ. I] prenait ainsi en main la cause de Dieu et la défense du sentiment 
religieux. C’est de lui que procédent Chateaubriand et les croyants romantiques qui 
ont demandé au cceur leur raison de croire.® 


Sur ce point en tous cas, l’accord parait dés aujourd’hui atteint: 
qu’on fasse de Rousseau un protestant ou un catholique, l’inspira- 
tion de toute sa philosophie est décidément pragmatique. Ce qu’il appelle 
le probléme de la vérité est en réalité le probléme du bonheur: Rous- 
seau ne se soucie en rien d’une doctrine métaphysique 4 la fagon d’un 
Spinoza ou d’un Leibnitz. La seule connaissance qui lui importe est 
celle qui a une portée pratique pour le sort de l’humanité,—et d’ailleurs 
dans ce monde. Quand il choisit sa devise Vitam impendere vero, il 
veut dire impendere bono, et cela dans le sens absolument hédoniste du 
terme.° 


Cette distinction entre un Rousseau légendaire, et un vrai Rousseau, 
s’est imposée graduellement et avec toujours plus de force. On l’entre- 
voyait déja chez Saint-Marc Girardin. Bersot, qui publia son cours de 
1848, écrivait fort justement dans sa Préface: “En méme temps qu’il 
combat si sévérement ses doctrines [de Rousseau], Saint-Marc Girardin 
se rend bien compte qu’en définitive ce ne sont pas celles de Rousseau” 
(page viii). Et, sans doute, Rousseau n’est pas le seul a qui telle aven- 
ture soit arrivée. Rappelons qu’en 1913, F. Baldensperger formulait 
ce qu’il considérait presque comme un axiome: “les écrivains de marque 
sont admis presque en dehors de leurs ceuvres et avec celles-ci pour 
surrogat, ou peu s’en faut, 4 se maintenir dans le souvenir de la pos- 
térité” (La Littérature, page 273). Ceci ne se rapporte a personne 
mieux qu’a Rousseau. Une quinzaine d’années aprés, en 1920, E. H. 
Wright, dans son Meaning of Rousseau, se sent obligé de consacrer, a 
plusieurs reprises, des pages entiéres 4 exposer ce que Rousseau n’a pas 
voulu dire, mais ce qu’on a voulu lui faire dire. Notre volume, La Pensée 

8. Les Philosophes du XVIII* siécle, de Gigord, 1937, pp. 225-226. Calvet continue: 
“Tl faut ajouter qu’en défendant le sentiment religieux, il l’a blessé parce qu’il lui a enlevé 
la base indispensable des dogmes, et l’a livré aux caprices de l’instinct.” 

9. C’est du reste un emploi fréquent du terme vérité. On sait qu’en 1891 Paul Des- 
jardins fonda une association qui fit alors du bruit: “L’union pour Il’action morale,” 
laquelle, aprés quelques mois, crut devoir changer ce titre en: “Union pour I’action 


sociale,” puis encore, pour éviter certains rapprochements avec des partis politiques, en: 
“Union pour la vérité,”—nom sous lequel elle existe encore, croyons-nous, 
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de Rousseau, paru en 1929 également, était en somme, avant tout, une 
tentative assez compréhensive pour mettre Rousseau lui-méme en re- 
gard du “rousseauisme.” 


Et maintenant la question se pose: si vraiment, comme nous avons 
été obligé d’en convenir, le Rousseau que nous appelons le Rousseau 
de la légende est resté le Rousseau vivant, le seul & peu prés qui ait 
vraiment compté jusqu’ici, sauf chez un petit groupe d’érudits, y a-t-il 
une possibilité quelconque que le vrai Rousseau, le Rousseau ressuscité 
par ces érudits, finisse par déplacer l’autre? Il ne faut pas s’en montrer 
trop certain. Les légendes ont la vie dure, et d’ailleurs le Rousseau de 
la légende est le plus pittoresque des deux. Pourtant on ne voudrait pas 
affirmer ici que son concurrent, le vrai Rousseau, n’ait pas quelque 
chance de gagner un peu de terrain. Les professeurs de littérature ont 
trop longtemps souffert la réputation d’étre de vieilles perruques, d’étre 
encrassés dans la routine, pour ne pas saisir une si belle occasion de se 
montrer curieux; et s’ils se rallient en corps 4 la cause du vrai Rous- 
seau, ce sera l’affaire de peu de temps que de réviser les manuels de 
littérature. D’autre part, si on se rapporte 4 notre premiére partie,— 
Vhistoire du rousseauisme de 1750 4 1912—, on conclura, croyons- 
nous, que le facteur fondamental dans la disparition du Rousseau légen- 
daire serait un profond changement dans lhorizon politique et social. 
C’est parce qu’on a eu besoin, comme nous |’avons maintes fois signalé, 
d’une téte de Turc, et que Rousseau se prétait 4 la mystification, qu’on 
a altéré de plus en plus son personnage et . . . qu’il est devenu de plus 
en plus célébre. Il faut renverser le mot de Nisard: “Plus célébre un 
moment que Montesquieu et non moins populaire que Voltaire, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau a le plus perdu avec le temps . . . il a le plus perdu 
parce que c’est a lui que le monde a le plus prété,”—il faudrait dire 
non: “le plus perdu,” mais: “le plus gagné.” 

Suggérera-t-on, cependant, d’abandonner |’étude du Rousseau légen- 
daire? Certes non; moins que jamais au contraire, puisqu’il est le 
Rousseau vivant. Brunetiére a dit 4 propos de quelque auteur: “S’il est 
intéressant de savoir ce qu’il a pensé, il l’est plus encore de savoir ce 
qu’on a cru qu’il avait pensé.” Et voila le cas de Rousseau. Pour qui 
veut considérer non pas seulement I’écrivain en lui-méme, mais la place 
énorme qu’il occupe dans Vhistoire de la pensée humaine, le Rousseau 
de la légende est incontestablement le plus important 4 connaitre. 
Naturellement il en résulte que, tandis que le vrai Rousseau pourra 
étre étudié dans son ceuvre 4 lui, le Rousseau vivant de la légende devra 
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étre étudié dans les ceuvres d’autrui, c’est-a-dire de ceux qui ont con- 
tribué a le créer. Cela sonne un peu paradoxal, un peu absurde méme, 
mais qu’y faire, si telle est la situation? 

Le Rousseau vrai, nous l’avons vu ressusciter peu 4 peu dans “l’état 
présent”; quant a l’autre, son portrait reste 4 étre mis sur pied aussi. 
Bien plus, si, sur certains points, les images qu’en ont formé des com- 
mentateurs fantaisistes, coincident, il en est qui s’écartent radicalement 
les unes des autres. C’est donc toute une galerie de portraits dont il 
s’agirait, et qui ne manquerait pas de pittoresque. Ainsi: Rousseau 
selon Taine, selon Lamartine, selon Mauriac, selon Seilliére; ou selon 
des Américains comme Hudson, Davidson, Babbitt ou Mercier; méme 
selon des fanatiques comme Dide ou C.-A. Fusil: que d’études piquantes 
on aurait 1a, et qui, indirectement, contribueraient a établir un bilan 
objectif! 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 








THE MEANING OF TAINE’S MOMENT 





THE INTRODUCTION to Taine’s Histoire de la littérature anglaise’ has 
long been of interest to critics and lovers of French literature, and has 
exerted a very great influence.’ There has been widespread discussion 
of this Introduction with its tripartite theory of primordial forces— 
la race, le milieu, le moment—whose effects constitute, for Taine, a 
major share of the background by which things literary can be ex- 
plained. In particular there has been disagreement among commen- 
tators concerning the last of the terms, and it is my purpose to examine 
Taine’s own explanation of le moment and the subsequent interpreta- 
tions, an examination which may serve as a partial answer to a ques- 
tion raised a few years ago by M. Baldensperger.* There has been prac- 
tically no question as to the meaning of la race (= heredity), nor even 
of le milieu (= environment), but it is necessary, in this discussion of 
le moment, to outline Taine’s definition of le milieu, for it is chiefly in 
the milieu-moment relationship that the greatest confusion lies. 

Le milieu, as described by Taine,* is an exterior force acting upon 
nations or individuals through their surroundings. It is of a dual nature: 
on the one hand, it is a purely physical force exerting its influence 
through climate, topography, etc.; on the other hand, it is of a much 
less tangible nature, dependent upon political and social surroundings 
which have developed from the physical surroundings, and for which 
Taine uses such terms as circonstances politiques and conditions so- 
ciales, terms which, among others, several critics use as differentiating 
le moment from le milieu. In summing up what he has said about the 
internal influences (la race) and the external influences (le milieu), 
Taine states that these two elements comprise everything in the way 
of possible forces acting upon man, each in its own direction. Nonethe- 
less, there is a third force, le moment, for “outre l’impulsion permanente 
et le milieu donné, il y- a la vitesse acquise.” 

Here a distinction must be made between the author’s definition of 


1. Histoire de la littérature anglaise, 12¢me éd., Paris, Hachette, 1905, 1. (First edition, 
Dec, 1863.) 


2. René Doumic, Hommes et idées du XIX°* siécle, Paris, Plon, 1903, p. 163. 

3. F. Baldensperger, “Le ‘Moment psychologique,’ histoire d’un mot et d’un contresens,” 
RLC, 1 (1922), 130-131. The author suggests the study of the development of the mean- 
ings of moment, as a result of misinterpretation of the phrase das psychologische Moment 
attributed to Bismarck in connection with the siege of Paris. 

4. Taine, op. cit.: la race, pp. xxii-xxv; le milieu, pp. xxv-xxvii; le moment, pp. xxvii- 
XXxi. 
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the term and his discussion of it, for in the first case he treats it more 
or less as a term equivalent to “momentum,” whereas throughout his 
discussion the connotation seems to be one of purely temporal meaning 
with such equivalents as court moment,’ époque, deux (cinq) cents ans. 
In fact, the only other time that he uses the mechanical equivalent is 
toward the end of his discussion when he returns to his first idea in the 
expression l’impulsion déja acquise. Thus, only the first and the last of 
the score of times Taine refers to this third of the primordial forces 
does he give it the idea of “momentum” which is the meaning implied 
in the definition. 

Examination of writings either dealing with the Histoire specifically 
or with Taine’s critical system in general shows different and curious 
interpretations, which may be divided into three categories. We shall 
denote them as A, B, and C.° 

The interpretations which comprise group A are those wherein the 
commentator uses the term in a temporal sense, or wherein he substi- 
tutes for le moment another word of definitely temporal meaning. All 
references to le moment taken from English texts, where of course 
translation is involved, fall into this category. The French authors 
who use the terms of temporal connotation are all represented also in 
one or both of the other categories. The terms used, aside from le 
moment meaning “time,” are époque, date, temps, période, siécle(s), 
ages, Vantiquité, la Renaissance, etc. In several cases, critics who had 
spoken of le moment in the temporal sense in one passage so completely 
disregard it in other instances as to indicate that after all the time ele- 
ment was to them merely a part of le milieu. 

It is in group B that the most interesting material is found. The 
interpretations, however numerous and various, all make a certain dis- 
tinction from /e milieu not found in Taine’s own treatment. This dis- 
tinction was first brought out by Sainte-Beuve in 1864, and expressed 
either as circonstances et événements fortuits or as la complication 
d’événements. et d’aventures particuliéres dans laquelle la vie d’un in- 
dividu est engagée et comme engrenée. Le milieu, then, would be com- 
posed of elements such as la société or la civilisation, involving those 
larger forces of the individual’s environment, the social order, the 


5. If the term were the absolute equivalent of “momentum” in the mind of the author, 
he could not have used the adjective court. 

6. The bibliographical data containing the specific references have been placed in an 
appendix at the end of the article for those who wish to compare the texts for them- 
selves. The symbols A, B, C indicate the interpretation involved in each passage. In 
several individual authors two or even all three of the categories are represented. 
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political system, the prevailing religious and moral codes, the industrial 
or agricultural group to which he belongs. Le moment, on the other 
hand, would include the thousands of small “fortuitous,” incidental, 
features which surround him and which affect Aim primarily and 
specifically; in other words, those features which Taine speaks of in 
his treatment of le milieu (p. xxvii)—éducation, profession, condition, 
séjour, etc.—and which are thus part of the total exterior forces exerted 
by le milieu. 

Emile Montégut also indicates this distinction when he asks: 

Qu’est-ce, en effet, que cette force du moment ou des circonstances, sinon l’agréga- 


tion de millions de faits moraux, tous émanés de l’homme? Qu’est-ce que cette force 
du milieu ou de la société, sinon la création méme de l"homme des temps passés?* 


We might add, qu’est-ce que la société, sinon l'agrégation de millions de 
faits moraux? But, to Montégut as to Taine, le milieu is of a dual 
nature: society, which is moral, and the natural environment, which is 
physical. In other words, while Je moment is “moral,” le milieu is 
composed of both moral and physical features; le moment, then, is at 
once different from le milieu and a part of it. However, even allowing 
the distinction of Sainte-Beuve and of Montégut, it would be very 
difficult indeed to determine where /e milieu leaves off and le moment 
begins. 

Perhaps the most curious example to be found in group B is that of 
Emile Hennequin. In a work entitled La Critique scientifique, he deals, 
in a rather unscientific way, with the critical ideas of Taine. Through- 
out his discussion it is almost impossible to be sure as to which of the 
elements, le milieu or le moment, is under consideration. But the mean- 
ing for Hennequin of Taine’s third primordial force seems constant: it 
is equivalent to Aabitat. At no time does Hennequin use the term le 
moment, whereas he consistently uses the terms /a race and le milieu; 
furthermore, the term Aabditat occurs, in almost every case, where one 
would expect le moment. Sometimes, he speaks of mation, époque, 
milieu social and région, changing the order of the elements, and adding 
new terms in such a way that one cannot be sure, as we have said, 
which element is being discussed. However, in his treatment of le milieu, 
Hennequin follows Taine’s exposition very closely. 

This group of critics then uses as equivalents for le moment, terms 
which Taine had used in his discussion of le milieu ; if the terms are not 
exactly the same, they are still close approximations. The following 
table shows this curious fact: 


7. Essais sur la littérature anglaise, Paris, Hachette, 1893, p. 90 ff. 
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COMMENTATORS’ MOMENT TAINE’S MILIEU 
influences historiques croisade contre les Musulmans, etc. 
circonstances circonstances politiques 


circonstances sociales 
circonstances enveloppantes 


institutions établissement politique 
organisation politique 
changement dans la Taine’s example of two different 
civilisation Italian civilizations 
esprit du temps christianisme, buddhisme, etc. 
tour d’esprit 
habitat climat, séjour 


Whether one agree or not as to the amount of influence all these 
factors may have had on the individual author is beside the point. 
These terms were advanced as descriptions or interpretations of Taine’s 
moment, and it seems beyond question that they are not such, for they 
do not partake of the temporal idea or of the idea of “momentum”— 
ideas which we have seen to be present in Taine’s own use of the term. 
To be sure, the writers represented in this group B may have under- 
stood the term in the ways shown, but that does not aid us in our 
present enterprise of understanding the term as it existed in the mind 
of Taine. 

Group C, the smallest of all, is comprised of interpretations which 
are hardly more than paraphrases of the original discussion by Taine. 
Here the idea is that of “momentum” or of the point of development at 
which the work or the people studied has arrived at a given moment 
(the temporal connotation again). One important interpretation in this 
group merits specific mention. Ferdinand Brunetiére, in his Evolution 
des genres,* takes it upon himself to explain everything which can be 
explained by general laws “avec le moment et rien qu’avec le moment.” 
He finds that aprés influence de Vindividu the great influence is that 
of l’action des ceuvres sur les ceuvres, which, translated into mechanical 
terms would be the equivalent of “momentum.” It will be noted, also, 
that this influence of /e moment is here considered secondary to that of 
the individual or of the intangible element known to the world as 
“genius.” 

Of all the critics consulted in this search for a definition of le moment, 
only one was found who had made a really detailed analysis of the 
term. This is Professor Edouard Droz, who delivered a series of lec- 
tures at Besancon on Taine’s Histoire de la littérature anglaise. In this 


8. L’Evolution des genres, Paris, Hachette, 1892, p. 262. 
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highly critical, almost scathing analysis,’ Droz sees no reason for the 
inclusion of le moment in Taine’s terminology, for it is nothing else 
than “la race et le milieu du moment.” And so, he would reduce the 
number of primordial forces to the first two, which he is then willing 
to accept with, however, full realization of the difficulties of establishing 
these influences and of evaluating them in their just proportions. 


Is there any interpretation or any definition of le moment which can 
be said to be generally held and which really clarifies what Taine him- 
self had left somewhat obscure? Apparently not. Droz and Brunetiére, 
each in his own way, have suggested rather than expressed a solution 
to the problem. When Brunetiére says that he is willing to use le mo- 
ment alone in explaining matters of literary development, he is saying 
practically the same thing as Droz; i.e., that it is possible to understand 
le moment not as something separate and distinct from la race and le 
milieu, but as a combination of the two. From this standpoint, le mo- 
ment or l’action des ceuvres sur les ceuvres and all the other interpreta- 
tions of group C are composite terms including both the forces from 
within (/a race) and those from without (le milieu), in other words, 
heredity and environment. Le moment becomes the product of the 
other two forces, and, as such, has no position in the system—at least, 
not on an equal footing with the others. Either it will take the place of 
the other two, relegating them to a minor position—which hardly seems 
desirable—or its presence in the terminology is unnecessary.”° 

But what of the far more numerous interpretations of groups A and 
B? It has been shown, for B, that /e moment is, in reality, a part of le 
milieu, whether the interpretation refers to the millions de petits faits 
or to the larger influences. The physical surroundings, the various so- 
cial, political and domestic surroundings of the individual or of the 
group are all part of the environment. So that it appears that the term 
le moment, thus understood, is as unnecessary as it is in the case of 
group C."* And the answer for Group A is much the same. If the spatial 
surroundings, physical or “moral” (as suggested by Droz) are part of 
le milieu, so also are the temporal surroundings. Taine’s own example 
of tragedy under Corneille and under Voltaire shows this, for the tem- 


9. Cf. remarks by V. Giraud in his bibliography on Taine (Bibliothéque de bibliographies 
critiques publiées par la Société des Etudes historiques, xvm), Paris, 1902, p. 60. 

10. A reductio ad absurdum of this type of reasoning might be the following: water is 
made up of three component elements—H:, O, and Water. 

11. That is, water is made up of three things: Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Hydrogen. The 
same reductio ad absurdum serves also for group A. 
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poral relationship between precursor and follower is a part—great 
or small—of the general environment. Here again, the interpretation 
of le moment would tend to make that factor a part of le milieu rather 
than a force entirely separate from the others. 

On the basis, then, of the various interpretations and definitions of 
le moment, we see that there is no generally accepted meaning for it, 
and that, in the last analysis, the term is entirely unnecessary, even 
inappropriate. 

WintHrop H. RIcE 
Syracuse University 
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MAURICE BARRES AND SPAIN! 





Ir Maurice Barrés has acquired a reputation as an inspired traveler 
it is chiefly because the public has been led astray by too benevolent 
critics. Albert Thibaudet, for example, says: “M. Barrés sait voyager. 
Il se connait des parties de sécheresse qui sont rafraichies et vivifiées 
par le voyage.” This eulogy involves indeed an unintentional criticism 
which the admirers of Barrés do not see. We are faced with a peculiar 
phenomenon. Tossed from the trade-route of progress by an alterna- 
tion of storms and doldrums, countries such as Spain have for two 
centuries been longing to reach the haven of civilization with the guid- 
ance of the master-pilot France. But the pilot himself seems from 
time to time to be obsessed with the desire to sail out into the middle 
of the ocean and drown himself in a storm. This desire, evident in the 
school of Rousseau, became stronger with Stendhal and his disciples, 
among whom must be numbered Maurice Barrés. He is much more 
radical than Stendhal, who at least idealized a country—Italy—that 
was not only a focus of passion, but also a cradle, a nursery, a school 
of the arts and the sciences, things which had fundamentally little 
interest for Barrés. Our dilettante Hispanist began his writing in a 
period when a new spirit of cosmopolitanism, skilfully analyzed by 
Ernst Robert Curtius,’ was taking hold of France; in the fin de siécle 
period, when artistic Frenchmen were trying to stimulate their jaded 
nerves with doses of potent exoticism, extracts of anything from Tahiti 
to Spain. 

Maurice Barrés found the largest amount of stimulant in the Iberian 
peninsula. René Doumic has well described his attitude to, or rather 
his use of Spain: “L’Espagne est le pays d’élection de M. Barrés. Il la 
célébre avec une belle ferveur d’enthousiasme . . . ce qu'il gofite dans 
les sentiments et dans les sensations qui naissent du sol d’Espagne, c’est 
leur violence. Ici tout est fait pour exciter les nerfs, réveiller l’4me as- 
soupie, rendre au tempérament sa vigueur. . . . L’histoire, les arts, la 

1. According to the Bibliographie des auteurs modernes de langue francaise of Talvart 
et Place, there is an article by F. Roz, “Maurice Barrés et l’Espagne” in the Revue Fran- 
¢aise of 5 May 10912. This article would naturally be of interest, but I am informed that 
no public library in the United States possesses the collection of the Revue Francaise! 
Fortunately the article appears to be merely a review of Le Greco ou le secret de Toléde 
(1912) by one not specialized in the subject. 

2. Albert Thibaudet, La Vie de Maurice Barrés, p. 26. 


3. Ernst Robert Curtius, Maurice Barrés und die geistigen Grundlagen des franzdsischen 
Nationalismus, Ch. v. 
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littérature, les moeurs témoignent de cette exaspération de tout l’étre.’”* 

This “exaspération de tout l’étre” has been the cause of the tragedy 
of Spanish history, and the immediate stimulus to the present Civil 
War. Any idealization of this characteristic proceeds from incompre- 
hension, if not ignorance, of Spanish history and Spanish sociological 
development. M. René Doumic, who, as one brought up in the traditions 
of “la raison francaise,” constantly opposed Barrés’ glorification of force, 
criticizes very severely the eulogy of the brutal aspect of Spain in Du 
sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, and ends his article thus: “Nous 
demandons ce qu’on peut attendre d’une société qui serait fondée sur 
le triomphe de l’impulsion naturelle et sur la glorification de l’énergie.” 
Had René Doumic been writing in the year, not alas of grace, 1938, 
the answer would have been obvious. 

Maurice Barrés, who later was to become a reactionary nationalist, 
was, in his early days, a renegade; his ill-founded admiration for Spain 
was accompanied by an almost complete denial of French culture and 
civilization. He tells us quite plainly: “La France ne m’a rien appris: 
Florence m’a donné le goftt de l’art. C’est en Espagne que j’ai compris 
la vie: la hardiesse et la liberté séche.’”° 

As the nationalist spirit began slowly to invade his unstable intellect, 
he repented somewhat of his spiritual prodigalities in Spain, and re- 
turned with increasing frequency to his father’s household. “De temps 
en temps, il m’arrivait de trop céder 4 ma passion orientale, 4 mon 
gotit malsain pour l’Espagne et de laisser prendre en moi le dessus @ 
des éléments négateurs de la vie moderne et de ses principes moraux. 
Alors je devais me rappeler que je suis Frangais.’”* 

A little later, he made a similar, but even more significant confession: 
“Bonne discipline qu’est pour moi la Lorraine. . . . Je ne dominais pas 
ces Espagne, ces Venise que j’ai caressées non sans bonheur. Je ne les 
comprenais pas dans leur formation. Elles m’étaient une ivresse.’” 
Barrés here admits that his love of Spain was a kind of drunkenness, 
which popular wisdom rightly describes as blind. He confesses that he 
understands nothing of the growth and development of Spain. Here 
indeed we see the grave danger of “literary” travelers such as Barrés, 
in whom “inspiration” is held to be more than sufficient compensation 
for lack of knowledge of their subject. In judging the civilization of a 


4. René Doumic, “La Glorification de l’énergie,” Revue des Deux Mondes, tv (1894), 
910. 

5. Mes Cahiers, Plon, 1929, 1, 183. 

6. Mes Cahiers, 11, 60. 
7. Mes Cahiers, 11, 237. 
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country, their only criterion is the reactions of their own psychological 
make-up. 

Barrés never went to the extreme of saying to Spain: “Get thee 
behind me, Satan.” While his enthusiasm for the Spanish fury slowly 
waned, he still held dear all the catholic elements in Spanish history, 
and, above all, as his nationalism increased, he became obsessed with 
the political idea of buttressing the back of France on the solid rock 
of Spain, so that the waves of Germanic barbarity might hurl themselves 
in vain against the northern dyke of France. 

This political ambition is understandable in a son of Lorraine. It is 
curious to note how strategic interest can draw together two apparently 
unrelated parts of the earth. Moreover it must not be forgotten that 
Barrés was never a disinterested Hispanist, but first and foremost a 
politician. From 1889 on, when he was elected deputy for Nancy, 
Barrés was always in the middle of the fray. Victor Giraud has pro- 
vided us with a convenient summary of Barrés’ political activity.* Be- 
sides his articles on public questions, Barrés has left us some literary 
descriptions of political life, in particular Leurs Figures (the third book 
of the trilogy Le Roman de V’énergie nationale), which deals chiefly 
with the tumultuous months of 1892 and the Panama crisis. He has 
also written a comédie de murs in three acts entitled Une Journée par- 
lementaire. 

Spain and politics were both obsessions in Barrés, and such is their 
hold on him that he interweaves them in a most curious fashion. The 
story “La Haine emporte tout,”® which is one of his Spanish narratives, 
was, he says, inspired by the quarrels on the Panama question in the 
Chambre des Députés. Inversely, in Le Greco ou le secret de Toléde 
(page 84) he mentions his experiences in the Chambre, and makes a 
strained comparison with El Greco. 

Barrés’ love of Spain, which at first was a spontaneous psychological 
reaction, slowly developed into a political calculation in favor of the 
international prestige of France. He hated Germany, and, despite mani- 
festations of warm gratitude during the World War, was fundamentally 
indifferent to England. He hoped for a kind of union of the Latin 
world. In particular, he thought that a politically weak country like 
Spain would make an easy yet valuable partner in an alliance. He 
therefore encouraged the French Government to strengthen ties with 

8. Victor Giraud, “Esquisses contemporaines: M. Maurice Barrés,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, vit (1922), 47, 315, and 881. 


9. In Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort. References to this work are made from the 
1914 edition, Paris, Emile-Paul. 
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Spain. His attitude is made clear in some notes intended for a speech 
he was to make in the Chamber; he died before doing so, but fortu- 
nately the Revue des Deux Mondes has published the notes under the 
title of “Les Liens spirituels de la France et de l’Espagne.””° 

A year before the death of Barrés, M. Paul Guinard, directeur de 
l'Institut Francais en Espagne, paid him a visit at Toledo. M. Guinard 
relates: “Il me disait son espoir d’orienter les nations vers l’Espagne, 
la Méditérranée, l’Orient; il ne voyait pas de meilleure sauvegarde 
contre tout excés de ‘germanisme intellectuel.’””™ 

Barrés grandfather had been in Spain as an officer in Napoleon’s 
army. Thus Barrés, like Hugo, had a kind of family interest in the 
Peninsula. In 1922 he published the memoirs of his grandfather under 
the title Souvenirs d’un Officier de la Grande Armée, the background of 
the narrative being chiefly Spain. In connection with the publication 
of the Souvenirs, Barrés said about Spain: “Je suis Frangais, petit-fils 
d’un soldat de la Grande Armée. C’est dans ce sentiment que je suis 
parti pour ce pélerinage.””* So Barrés’ idea of a Franco-Spanish union 
is at bottom more or less the Napoleonic one! That Spaniards should 
have appreciated Barrés’ political interest in them is strange, and can 
only be explained by the probable fact that they had not scrutinized 
his ideas carefully. 

Only a writer possessed of what the public calls inspiration can 
dare to write authoritatively about a country without adequate prepara- 
tion. One whom Apollo scorns would feel the necessity of appealing 
to Minerva and, before writing a dogmatic book about the soul of 
Spain, of reading extensively in Spanish literature. As Barrés was a 
very busy man, Apollo exempted him from this duty. He seems to have 
known nothing of Spanish literature apart from a few manifestations of 
the more impassioned aspects of the Spanish genius, and he has im- 
prudently concluded: ab uno discite omnes! He had a superficial knowl- 
edge of the theatre of the Golden Age. In Un Amateur d’dmes,* Delrio 
undertakes to make his sister understand the soul of Spain. After trips 
to the Escurial and to Granada, he is compelled to go away on business. 
So he leaves his sister in their cigarral at Toledo with five or six Spanish 
plays to read. They are 

E] rufian dichoso—Cervantes 

Reinar después de morir—Luis Vélez de Guevara 

10. Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 June 1924, pp. 913-918. 

11. “Barrés et Greco,” Revue Hebdomadaire, 5 July 1924, p. 75. 


12. Mes Cahiers, 11, 69. 
13. In Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort. 
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El médico de su honra—Calderén 
Porfiar hasta morir—Lope de Vega 
El Condenado por desconfiado—(attributed to) Tirso de Molina 


It must be noticed that these plays, chosen arbitrarily from among the 
thousands produced during the Golden Age, represent only the more 
passionate side of the Spanish genius. They are, as Barrés says (page 
72), “ces brilants récits amoureux et catholiques.” These character- 
istics, says Barrés, indulging himself in untenable obiter dicta, are 
oriental in origin. In particular, he considers the doctrine of grace to 
be “une survivance évidente du fatalisme oriental.” Barrés had also a 
superficial knowledge of the Spanish mystics, in particular of Santa 
Teresa. His admiration for the saint of Avila is best expressed, though 
duly bowdlerized for the occasion, in the preface he wrote for the 
translation made by the Conde de Premio Real of the Commentary on 
the Song of Songs.™* 

Barrés’ scanty knowledge of Spanish literature was inevitable in 
view of his meager acquaintance with the language. The Spanish phrases 
he introduces into Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort are mostly 
grotesque. This will be evident from a few examples: the benevolent 
reader may rightly say that these mistakes show that Barrés was much 
more familiar with Italian than with Spanish, and that one or two may 
be misprints. 


36 “un genét fortement parfumé (le zetama macho)” (-retama) 

42 “la vacca para usted” (-vaca) 

46 “Santa Maria la Bianca” (-Santa Maria la Blanca) 

63 “bonita caramella. belle comme un bonbon” (probably bonito caramelo) 
65 “merito, senora, cinco centesimos” (-merezco, senora, cinco céntimos) 
. 71 “enamorado coma Macias” (-como) 


PPPPPT 


As the years went on, Barrés’ knowledge of Spanish improved, and by 
the time we reach Le Greco ou le secret de Toléde (1909), he could 
risk a quotation in Spanish with a good hope of correctness. Neverthe- 
less, certain of his remarks suggest that he has no intimate knowledge 
of Spanish usage. He says, for example: “Nous sommes bien dans le 
pays ou arrogante, qui veut dire ‘porter beau,’ revient toujours comme 
un compliment” (page 43). In point of fact, this word, instead of con- 
stantly recurring as a compliment, is rather uncommon. Or again, 
Barrés says: “Ces relaps, l’ancienne Espagne les nommait avec horreur 
des Marranos, des maudits” (page 69). It would be more correct to 


14. Commentaires sur le Cantique des Cantiques, Paris, Le Livre Catholique, 1920. 
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say that any converted Jews, and not merely those who had relapsed 
into the Jewish faith, were commonly known as “marranos,” and that 
the Spanish people, in using the term, were not thinking of its theo- 
logical sense, but of its usual meaning, “swine.” These mistakes how- 
ever are in no way as gross as those which disfigure Du sang, de la 
volupté, et de la mort. 

Barrés’ attitude to life in general and more precisely to that of 
southern Europe derived largely from Stendhal’s. His interest was 
turned from Italy to Spain partly by Victor Hugo, whom he occasionally 
mentions, but infinitely more by Théophile Gautier. in Le Greco ou le 
secret de Toléde, Barrés admits implicitly that he is a disciple of that 
other dilettante Hispanist. He speaks of: “le charmant Théophile Gau- 
tier, de qui le souvenir invinciblement mélancolique apparait sur le 
fond de tous nos plaisirs espagnols” (pages 70-71). Moreover, various 
details in the life of Barrés bear witness to his cult of Gautier. Francisco 
Garcia Calderén relates that when he visited Barrés, the latter showed 
him a manuscript of Gautier which he had just bought.”* 

It is therefore not surprising if all Barrés’ writings on Spain, even 
Le Greco ou le secret de Toléde, are characterized by patches of bad 
taste, tawdry jewels inherited from le bas romantisme. Thus for ex- 
ample does he describe the daughter whom he gratuitously attributes 
to El Greco? “On connait les beaux yeux, l’ovale pur, le teint mat de la 
fille du Greco, mais de sa voix et des sentiments de cette émouvante 
fiévreuse, rien ne nous est parvenu. II est assez décent que chez le 
peintre de la profonde Toléde mi-catholique, mi-arabe, la fille de la 
maison soit voilée” (page 32). A worse example of bad taste is to be 
found in Barrés’ description of the mass he heard in the Toledo cathe- 
dral: “Nous sommes une centaine qui regardons, a travers les grilles 
dorées, le prétre dire sa messe, et j’appuie ma main sur la balustrade de 
jaspe, précieuse au toucher comme un beau corps de femme” (page 50). 

Had Barrés been inoculated with a good knowledge of Spanish lan- 
guage and literature, he would have been immune against Romantic 
Hispanism; as it was, Gautier’s disease broke out all over the epidermis 
of his writings. 

The inadequacy, indeed the distortion of this preparation for His- 
panism might have been counteracted by a long stay in Spain. Un- 
fortunately Barrés, like other amateur Hispanists, made only a series 
of rapid visits to the Peninsula, so that the sensation of novelty never 


15. F. Garcia Calderén, “Maurice Barrés et l’Amérique latine,” Revue de PAmérique 
Latine, 1 January 1924, p. 2. 
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wore off. The following trips to Spain are recorded in the “Notices 

biographiques” which precede each volume of Mes Cahiers.** 

1892—Premier voyage en Espagne. 

(1894—Dzu sang, de la volupté, et de la mort) 

17 aofit r900—A Saint-Sébastien auprés de Dérouléde en exil. 

23 février 1901—Nouveau séjour 4 Saint-Sébastien auprés de Dérouléde. 

8 au 19 octobre 1902—Séjour 4 Toléde, avec le peintre espagnol Beruete. 

Barrés retrouve M. Enrique Larreta, le futur auteur de la Gloire de Don Ramire, 
avec qui il se lie d’amitié. 

(mai 1903—Maurice Barrés fait partie du comité du monument Cervantés) 

(fin juin 1904—Barrés termine Le Greco) 

(janvier 1908—Préparation du Greco ou le secret de Toléde qui paraitra en 1911)** 


These are the only relevant entries in the detailed “Notices bio- 
graphiques,” which take us up to November 1909. Although we know 
that Barrés visited Spain again after this date, it would seem that the 
“Notices” have omitted no visit previous to 1909, so crowded are the 
engagements and journeys recorded. It would therefore appear that 
Barrés wrote Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort on the strength of 
one journey to Spain, and his book Le Greco with the help of three more 
flying visits. Comments would be superfluous. 

Of all Barrés’ writings on Spain, the best known is Le Greco ou le 
secret de Toléde. The vogue of this book is but one more proof of the 
lack of critical spirit in the reading public. A careful examination re- 
veals that all Barrés’ knowledge of El Greco is second-hand, and that if 
he attempts to be original, he falls into elementary mistakes. When 
Barrés visited Toledo, he had Aureliano de Beruete as a personal guide, 
and from this competent art critic he acquired a good deal of informa- 
tion. But it was chiefly from Cossio’s masterly book on El Greco** 
that Barrés drew the substance for his own study. Cossio’s book ap- 
peared in 1908, a year before the Revue Bleue published Barrés’ work. 
The Frenchman casually admitted that he was merely reproducing the 
discoveries of the Spaniard: “‘Ainsi, des jours et des ceuvres submergés 
par les ténébres, tel est le sort de Greco. Il double d’un personnage 

16. The first seven volumes relate Barrés’ experiences up to November 1909. 

17. There seems to be some contradiction between these last two entries. In Le Greco 
(p. 40), Barrés says, “Par trois fois j’accourus entendre la chanson de |’Espagne.” This 
means either that he is not counting one of the trips to San Sebastian, or else that he is 
not counting either of them, the third trip being one right into Spain, but not mentioned 
in the “Notices biographiques,” where it would certainly not have been forgotten had it 
been a long one. But see infra, p. 296. (All page references to Le Greco are taken from 
Le Greco ou le secret de Toléde, par Maurice Barrés et Paul Lefond, Paris, H. Floury, 


IgII.) 
18. Manuel Bartolomé Cossio (1858-1935), El Greco, Madrid, V. Suarez, 1908. 
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énigmatique le mystére de son art. C’est seulement dans ces derniers 
mois qu’un érudit espagnol, Manuel B. Cossio, a réussi 4 nous fournir 
quelques précisions. Essayons de saisir les points brillants qu’il est, tant 
bien que mal, parvenu a dégager” (pages 27-28). 

Barrés’ work is therefore merely one of popularizing. And he made 
numerous mistakes, easily identified. Even Barrés’ apologist, M. Paul 
Guinard, admits that they exist, although he upholds that only two 
have any importance: (1) mistaking for the Conde de Orgaz the bare 
figure symmetrical with that of the Virgin in the upper part of the 
Entierro ; it is really Saint John the Baptist; (2) attributing to El Greco 
a daughter he never had?’ 

A critic less friendly to Barrés would not pass over other unsatis- 
factory remarks, such as this: “Philippe II venait de fixer la vie ad- 
ministrative 4 Madrid et dans son Escurial. Mais la trés noble, la trés 
loyale, impériale Toléde, sur son Apre céte, au milieu de ses ruines 
romaines, de ses basiliques visigothes, de ses mosquées arabes, de ses 
églises et de ses palais, demeurait l’4me de l’Espagne” (page 24). The 
first phrase is contradicted by the more learned and less flamboyant 
Paul Lafond, who contributed the second of the two parts which com- 
pose El Greco ou le secret de Toléde. He says: “Si Domenikos Theo- 
tokopuli vint probablement dés son arrivée en Espagne s’établir 4 
Toléde, il ne faut pas oublier que Philippe II n’avait pas encore dé- 
couronné la vieille cité en faveur de Madrid” (page 113). We should 
not stress the chronological question, because, of these two remarks, it 
is not clear which is the more accurate. But how can Toledo be de- 
scribed as “la trés loyale” after all the Comuneros risings, and Philip 
II’s decision that Toledo was unworthy of his confidence? Is it not 
moreover a complete misrepresentation to depict Toledo, even in El 
Greco’s time, as full of Roman ruins, visigothic basilicas, and Arab 
mosques? 

Other statements in E/ Greco are merely quite uncritical. Speaking 
of Toledo cathedral, he says: “Sous ces nefs d’une hauteur prodigieuse, 
j'accepte d’étre submergé” (page 47). In reality, the nave of Toledo 
cathedral is low and seems even lower; in contrast with the great area 
of the building (it is as large as Cologne cathedral and larger than 
York), the central nave (the loftiest one) is only roo feet high. The 
churches of northern France are generally smaller yet normally higher; 
Amiens cathedral, the largest church in France, has a nave 139 feet 
high, while Beauvais, the area of which is small, had a nave 153 feet 


19, Paul Guinard, “Barrés et Greco,” Revue Hebdomadaire, 5 July 1924. 
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high. If, then, the height of Toledo cathedral is “prodigious,” what ad- 
jective would Barrés suggest to describe the churches of his own coun- 
try? Or again, in his enthusiasm for Toledo cathedral (he loved to 
haunt and idealize Spanish churches), he says: “Ou que se portent mes 
yeux, des raretés, des audaces m’assaillent, et jamais une médiocrité. 
Toute chose a du poids, porte la patine des siécles, a trouvé sa place 
immuable et s’harmonise avec l’ensemble” (page 48). Any competent 
art critic will readily admit that Toledo cathedral contains many things 
which are either mediocre or out of place, or both. How does Barrés 
judge the neo-classical Puerta Llana, stuck inharmoniously on the 
southern side? Does Barrés consider the immense Cristobalén, the 
gigantic and inartistic figure of Saint Christopher painted on the south- 
ern wall, to be a rarity? Does Barrés believe that the frescoes of Bayeu 
and Maella in the cloisters harmonize with the gothic surroundings? 
It would seem that we must have little confidence in the artistic taste 
of Barrés, or in his knowledge of the history of art. 

At the time of its appearance, art critics quickly saw the shortcom- 
ings of Barrés’ book, and gave it a very cold reception. They described 
it scornfully as “literature,” but even many literary critics were un- 
prepared to defend it. Ernst Robert Curtius describes it politely as “ein 
etwas enttauschendes Buch.’ M. Paul Guinard, a very able historian 
of art, felt himself obliged, for a series of reasons which it is not neces- 
sary to analyze here, to defend Barrés against these criticisms. He says, 
in the aforementioned article: “Des gens qui se croient ‘avertis’ pro- 
noncent volontiers cette excommunication: ‘il n’y a 1a que belle littéra- 
ture.’ . . . Nous protesterons si l’on prétend que ces cadences sonnent 
creux.” 

It is now clear that Barrés’ Hispanism is a troubled stream of pas- 
sion incapable of bearing any intellectual trade. We must not be sur- 
prised if it breaks up into a fantastic series of waterfalls, theories about 
Spain which are picturesque and may even provide a lot of energy, but 
which are even more unsuited to the commerce of ideas. We must con- 
tent ourselves with showing the course of his thoughts, and scarcely 
attempt to introduce into them the quiet limpidity of truth. 

Barrés maintains that the genius of Spain can be expressed in the 
one word “passion.” In Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, Delrio, 
the protagonist of Un Amateur d’émes, who lives in a cigarral opposite 
Toledo with his sister, la Pia, is dissatisfied with her spiritual develop- 
ment and decides to reveal to her the soul of Spain, its essentially pas- 
20. Op. cit., p. 77. 
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sionate nature: “II pense la développer, lui donner le dernier coup de 
pouce en lui montrant Il’Espagne, qui est le pays le plus effréné du 
monde” (page 48). For this reason, they leave their cigarral and under- 
take a tour of Spain. 

It is this wildly passionate nature which is represented as distinguish- 
ing Spain from the rest of Europe, even at the present day. Spanish 
passion was naturally yet stronger before the influence of modern civ- 
ilization began to make itself felt in the Peninsula. Barrés loves the 
violent Spain of the Romancero, with all its unbridled energy. In this 
he is following the pure romantic tradition of Victor Hugo. 

At a later period he found the same spirit in the Conquistadores. As 
Francisco Garcia Calderén says: “Il connaissait plusieurs aspects de 
notre histoire, il admirait beaucoup les Conquistadores, leur farouche 
énergie, le culte barbare du moi chez ces étres fanatiques. II lisait 
souvent la biographie de Cortés par Bernal Diaz dans la traduction de 
Hérédia. . . . Le romantisme, la violence, l’individualisme, la vie dan- 
gereuse des Espagnols d’Amérique le passionaient.”” It is interesting 
to note that it was to the chair of J. M. de Hérédia in the Académie 
Francaise that Barrés was elected on 18 January 1906. 

There was a last flourish of the old Spanish spirit at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It is exemplified in Goya, “Qui semble une supréme 
poussée de la séve tarissante de cette race.”** Had Barrés been conse- 
quent, and not blinded by his patriotism and his cult of his grandfather, 
he would certainly have glorified the francesada, the War of Independ- 
ence in which Spaniards certainly showed that personal energy and 
passion which he admired. 

He contemplated with disgust the process of “europeanization” of 
Spain. He felt in particular that the introduction of industrialism was 
robbing Spain of its energy. Talking of the once picturesque barrio de 
Triana at Seville, Barrés says: “Une faiencerie, installée 1a par des 
capitalistes anglais, désireux de profiter de l’incroyable bon marché de 
la main d’ceuvre, me révolta: dégradation d’un peuple contraint de 
chauffer les fours par cette terrible température 4 une heure que, de 
pére en fils, ils consacraient 4 la sieste.”** 

Nevertheless, despite this debilitating process, Spain still remains for 

21. Loc. cit. 

22. Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, p. 204. 

23. Ibid., p. 200. For obvious reasons, Barrés does not name the factory, but he is cer- 
tainly referring to the “Fabrica de Productos Cerdmicos” installed in the Cartuja (an 


early fifteenth-century, now secularized Carthusian convent) and founded by Pickman 
and Son in 18309. 
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Barrés the land of passion, where Europeans, dulled by the monotonous 
life of their industrial civilization, can take an emotional shower-bath. 
“Pour rompre l’atonie, l’Espagne est une grande ressource. Je ne sais 
pas de pays ou la vie ait autant de saveur. Elle réveille ’homme le 
mieux maté par l’administration moderne. La, enfin, on entrevoit que 
la sensibilité humaine n’est pas limitée 4 ces deux ou trois sensations 
fortes (l’amour, le duel, la cour d’assises) qui, seules, subsistent dans 
notre civilisation parisienne. C’est une Afrique: elle met dans |’4me 
une sorte de fureur aussi prompte qu’un piment dans la bouche.”* 

Stendhal made the mistake, according to Barrés, of seeking, and 
believing that he found, passion in Italy, which is, in comparison with 
Spain, a quite unimpassioned country. Thus, for Barrés, Spain is far 
superior: “C’est un pays pour sauvage qui ne sait rien, ou pour phi- 
losophe qui de tout est blasé, sauf d’énergie. [Despite his hostility to 
German intellectualism, there is an undoubted influence of Nietzsche 
on Barrés.] L’Italie est moins simple, plus composée; dans sa douceur 
tu peux sommeiller; ici tout est brusque et d’un accent qui mord.””*”° 

We have thus reached a curious deadlock in which, while Spanish 
intellectuals are envying the subtle complexity of European life and 
trying to introduce it, even with its industrialism, into Spain, a French 
writer is glorifying the crude primitiveness of Spanish energy, and 
lamenting its disappearance. His viewpoint resembles that of only a 
small number of Spanish writers, such as Unamuno. 

Unamuno seeks the soul of Spain in Castile alone, is indifferent to 
the rest of northern Spain (Basque country, Aragén, and Catalonia), 
and scorns southern Spain.” Barrés finds the qualities he admires in 
the whole of the Peninsula. These qualities arise and express themselves, 
however, in a different way in northern Spain and Andalusia, between 
which Barrés sees a great yet reconcilable contrast. In simplistic fash- 
ion, Barrés cuts the Peninsula in two, with a line passing through the 
latitude of Toledo. “Au nord, les Espagnes sont sécheresse: fécondes, 
abondantes quand méme, leur aridité étant faite de sensibilité con- 
tractée. Au midi, c’est un fleuve irrésistible de sensualités:—mais qui 
craindrait de s’y souiller? Il nous emporte dans le sens de la nature. 
Dans ce pays double, toute mollesse et puis rien que ressort, la lutte 
est éternelle des Castillans contre les Maures et contre l’enchantement 

24. “A la pointe extréme de I’Europe,” in Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, p. 200. 

25. Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, pp. 48-49. It is true that Stendhal had a 
strong potential interest in Spain. Cf. Jules Dechamps, “Stendhal et l’Espagne,” Bulletin 
Hispanique, xxvii (1926), 22-35. 


26. See R. Hilton, “Unamuno, Spain, and the World,” Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 
April and July, 1937. 
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d’Andalousie.” Barrés proceeds to derive from this contrast the source 
of the ascetic genius of the mystics, the dramatists, all the artists and 
the royal houses of Spain.” His argument is sonorous, vague, and un- 
satisfactory. 

Castile expresses itself with that Spanish sobriety of which the Gene- 
ration of ’98 has told us so much. Barrés appreciated it as a reaction 
against easy French epicureanism. In the typically elliptic style of his 
Cahiers, he says: 

La Sobriété Espagnole—Chez les Italiens (et surtout chez les Francais modernes) 
on s’attache constamment a des traits accidentels. 


Ici, pauvreté noble qui évite les vilaines formes des objets confortables. 
Du caractére, de l’Ame. Toujours dégraissé.** 


This sobriety is expressed in nature by the sierras, those bare and 
rugged mountain ranges which normally form the background of a 
Spanish landscape. Barrés says of Toledo: “Toléde sur sa céte, et 
tenant a ses pieds le demi-cercle jaunatre du Tage, a la couleur, la 
rudesse, la fire misére de la sierra ou elle campe et dont les fortes 
articulations donnent, dés l’abord, une impression d’énergie et de pas- 
sion.””** This is a very apt description of the sierras, but as there are 
none of them in the vicinity of Toledo, it is not clear what Barrés may 
possibly mean when he talks about “la sierra ou elle campe.” 

The human construction which best expresses the ascetic spirit of 
Castile is, according to Barrés, the Escurial, and in this he is in agree- 
ment with many Spanish writers, especially Unamuno. It is to the 
Escurial that Delrio, the protagonist of Un Amateur d’dmes, first takes 
his sister on their tour around Spain in quest of the country’s soul. “Ce 
fut d’abord |’Escurial qu’il lui montra, comme le lieu de I’ascétisme 
et la traduction en granit de la discipline castillane issue d’une con- 
ception catholique de la mort. Monté sur un rocher de cette sombre 
sierra ol fut imposé l’énorme monastére, quel voyageur n’a subi le 
despotisme de ce paysage et d’une régularité si douleureuse dans cet 
horizon convulsé! Mais la plupart, réagissant contre la contraction de 
leur Ame, retournent trés vite 4 la misérable auberge, en bouffonnant 
sur l’humeur mélancolique des macons de Philippe II. Vains efforts pour 
renier le tremblement de leur étre sous la prise du génie castillan.””° 
Delrio’s sister, la Pia, is terrified by this melancholy solitude, and when 
they get outside she bursts out crying. Then, “prise d’une sorte de folie 

27. Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, p. 49. 

28. Mes Cahiers, u, 55. 


29. Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, p. 28. 
30. Ibid., p. 50. 
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du gouffre,” she wishes to stay and enjoy the painful sensation. But 
Delrio, following his preconceived scheme, takes her straightway to 
Granada, so that she may feel the contrast between Castile and Anda- 
lusia. 

Although the Escurial is, according to Barrés, the most typical monu- 
ment of Castile, the primitive violence of Northern Spain is best felt in 
the Basques, who gave free vent to their instincts in the Carlist wars. 
This is illustrated with daring realism in the story “La Haine emporte 
tout.” A young widow of Seville, rich and well born, travels from Anda- 
lusia to the Carlist stronghold Estella, where she wishes to join the 
faction of Don Carlos, whom she has idealized. Her noble loyalty and 
her sacrifice are poorly repaid. She is taken to an inn and raped by each 
of a crowd of soldiers. Don Carlos himself displays the same mentality 
as his troops.” 

Barrés loves to talk of three Andalusian cities dear to the Romantics: 
Granada, Cérdoba, and Seville. 

Delrio, after steeping his sister in the atmosphere of the Escurial, 
suddenly transports her to Granada: “Son nom attire l’univers, mais 
elle n’est qu’une tente dans une oasis, et sous un parasol délicieusement 
brodé, un des plus mols oreillers du monde. Ni ce décor fragile, ni ce 
bien-étre sensuel ne peuvent toucher profondément les Ames, qu’a la 
longue pourtant ils sauraient engourdir.’”** To illustrate this idea, 
Barrés proceeds to relate, in a romantic way, the story of the fall of 
Granada, due chiefly to King Boabdil’s having succumbed to Granadan 
sensuousness, which, at the present day, can best be appreciated in the 
gitanas, and even in gipsy children. This picture of Granada is one- 
sided in comparison with Barrés’ usual depiction of Andalusia, of its 
dual spirit of sensuousness and ascetic violence. 

Equally unilateral is the description which Barrés gives us of Cér- 
doba in “Sur la volupté de Cordoue.”* Its quality may be judged by 
a remark such as this: “Cordoue . . . ol toute femme nous assassine 
d’un regard et d’un tour de hanche sarrasins” (page 178). Barrés’ ro- 
mantic conception of Cérdoba is also expressed in the story “La Musul- 
mane courageuse,’”’** unsuccessfully hyper-poetic. 

Barrés’ descriptions of Seville are likewise tawdry. He shows that 
he belongs to the commonplace romantic tradition by indulging in a 
gaudy description of the Sevillian tobacco-factory which Carmen had 

31. See “Le Haine emporte tout,” in Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort. 

32. Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, p. 58. 


33. In Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort. 
34. Mes Cahiers, 1v, 224-267. 
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made notorious. Here is a typical passage of this sketch entitled “Les 
Bijoux perdus”: “Cing mille Sévillanes! qui, dans ces ateliers, per- 
pétuellement rafraichis d’eau et semés d’une excitante poussiére de 
tabac, sont mi-dévétues et font voir (sans plus de géne que leurs yeux 
incomparables, leurs beaux cheveux et leurs petites mains brunes) des 
bras ronds, des seins dorés, toute leur gorge, leurs mollets, et par-ci 
par-la ces jolis bijoux de noms trop peu gracieux pour que je veuille en 
dégrader le tableau.”** Elsewhere he indulges in an ultra-modernistic 
description of Sevillian evenings: “Le soir, Séville est jeune, amoureuse 
et cambrée; elle est douce et bruyante comme une salle de bal ou 
lorangeade est vraiment glacée, ou l’on ne souffre pas de lumiére dans 
les yeux.”*° 

All Andalusian cities have one thing in common:—passion. Andalu- 
sian passion is exemplified in Violante, the heroine of “Un Amour de 
Thulé” (in Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort), a Sevillian who trav- 
els around Europe in the company of her French husband. “Elle trou- 
vait |’Italie un peu fade auprés de son apre Espagne, détestait |’ Angle- 
terre, et dans |’Europe centrale, ne gardait de sentiment que pour les 
soirs d’été aux restaurants de Carlsbad, ou chantent les gitanes sous le 
nom de lothars” (page 99). 

Barrés thinks that Andalusian passion expresses itself in salero, re- 
garding the meaning of which he appears to be misinformed. He speaks 
of “le salero national, cette sorte de souplesse violente, bien nécessaire 
pour relever le désir sous ces torpeurs d’Andalousie, et qui trahit une 
ame tendue comme un ressort.’’** This is reading far too much into the 
word salero, which signifies a kind of wit, and is the opposite of soso— 
without salt or characterless. Salero is a common word in Andalusia, 
but neither salero nor soso is in any way confined to Andalusia. 

The southern Spaniard drinks so deeply in the cup of the senses 
that he learns quicker than others that lasting satisfaction cannot be 
found in it. Yet he is wise enough not to reject the humble drink. This 
attitude is best expressed by Seneca, for whom Barrés had a cult. He 
shared it with his dear friend, Jules Tellier, as he explains in “Sur la 
mort du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort.” In it Barrés says: “Nous 
rendions en commun un culte 4 Sénéque, qui fut peut-étre le théme le 
plus fréquent de nos entretiens. La constitution délicate, l’inquiétude et 
indulgence de ce grand calomnié nous enchantaient. Bien supérieur 
aux stoiciens dont il se réclamait, Sénéque accepta la vie de son siécle 


35. Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, p. 186. 
36. Ibid., p. 203. 
37. “La Haine emporte tout,” in Du sang, de la volupté et de la mort, p. 124. 
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sans rien en bouder; seulement toutes ses relations avec les choses et 
avec les hommes étaient commandées par le sentiment intense qu’il 
faudra mourir et que nous vivons au milieu de choses qui doivent périr. 
L’ascétisme trés réel de Sénéque n’est pas de se priver, mais de méses- 
timer ce dont il use” (page 16). 

Yet Barrés understands and appreciates in Andalusia an even more 
radical attitude, a passionate rejection of the passions, such as that 
which Don Juan of a sudden professed. He idealizes this traditional 
figure in “Une Visite 4 Don Juan,”** for which he used the investiga- 
tions of M. Raoul Colonna de’Cesari. He sings not the sensuous galant, 
but Don Juan repentant, whose bitter disillusionment is illustrated in 
the famous picture of Valdés Leal, “The Two Corpses,” painted at the 
request of Don Juan, and now in the Hospital de la Caridad, at Seville. 
Barrés appreciates this almost sadistic rejection of pleasure. 

A similar sadism is the source of the pleasure produced by bull-fights, 
which the leyenda negra has indicted very loudly, but which aroused 
in Barrés untiring enthusiasm. The following is perhaps the most funda- 
mental eulogy of bull-fights which Barrés has penned: “Le large cri 
que jette au ciel chaque petite ville assemblée dans son cirque, quand 
tombe le taureau, c’est le signe le plus véhément de la sensibilité espag- 
nole, de cette belle fureur rendue encore plus saisissante par les formes 
diverses et contrastées qu’elle prend.”*® Here is a more detailed and 
visual description: “Au dernier acte d’une course en Espagne, quand 
lespada a mal planté son épée, et que, demi-assassiné, le taureau blan- 
chit d’écume et beugle, on voit, pour en finir, le cachetero sauter par- 
dessus la barriére. Le coup de grace! Le couteau court et atteint la 
moelle: la béte tombe, lourde, foudroyée. A cette seconde, un jour, aux 
toros de Séville, prés de Sturel [the protagonist of the story], une belle 
jeune fille trouva l’un de ces gestes impurs de volupté qu’il y a dans les 
danses espagnoles, pour révéler par un mouvement involontaire de tout 
son corps, que la douleur, le plaisir, quelque chose de supréme avait 
enfin pénetré.”’*° It is evident that Barrés is not interested in the skill 
and agility which are the essential attraction of the sport, but only in 
the thrill of the final bloodshed. He is in this much more Spanish than 
most Spaniards. 

In a belief that this aspect of bull-fighting is very indicative of the 
fundamental psychology of Spain and more especially of Andalusia, 


38. Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, pp. 191 ff. 
39. Ibid., p. 211. 


40. Leurs Figures, Paris, Juven, p. 164. 
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Barrés goes on to suggest a not unknown explanation of Spanish as- 
ceticism: “Les voluptés de la tauromachie et de l’auto-da-fe, quand 
elles se transforment en cérébralité, nous avons l’ascétisme! Je soup- 
conne ces Espagnols d’avoir trouvé du plaisir dans la vue des souf- 
frances du Christ.”** It is necessary to supply a missing link in Barrés’ 
chain of thought, and to suppose that he considers asceticism a natural 
product of northern Spain, a primary reaction, so to speak, whereas 
in Andalusia it is a secondary reaction. 

Barrés at first stressed the catholicism of Spain because of its almost 
psychopathic attraction, and later because he saw in it an ally for the 
catholic nationalism he was preaching in France. These motives led 
him to depict a Spain obsessed with catholicism. In Le Greco (page 
100), he says: “Les dogmes catholiques sont la pensée constante de 
lEspagne. On retrouve leur influence sur les domaines les plus im- 
prévus. Les auto-sacramentales [sic], piéces en un acte destinées a 
célébrer le Saint-Sacrement, ont leur analogue en peinture. Tous les 
modéles du Greco psalmodient la louange de I’Immaculée Conception 
et de la Présence réelle.” Barrés seems never to have suspected that 
there is in Spanish culture a strong non-catholic and even anti-catholic 
element, and that, while no one can deny the great importance of ca- 
tholicism in Spanish history, Don Manuel Azafia was at least partially 
correct as far as modern times are concerned when in 1931 he said 
“Espafia ha dejado de ser catélica.” 

Of all Spanish writers, Barrés was most attracted by Santa Teresa. 
She is a parallel to El Greco—so inspired that she has been judged mad. 
Even within orthodox catholicism, Barrés loved and sought the pas- 
sion, the ecstacy which he considered to be the radiant essence of Spain. 
In his preface to the translation which the Conde de Premio Real made 
of the Commentary of the Songs of Songs, he says (pages 17-18): 
“Sainte Thérése est une inspirée. Comment le nier si I’on relit sa vie. 
Nous connaissons ses exercises dont elle sortait transportée et ne se 
reconnaissait plus elle-méme. . . . Fi des commentateurs que disent 
qu’elle avait été malade dans sa jeunesse et qui tentent de trouver 1a 
une explication.” 

The purely exotic charm of Andalusia at first sent a thrill of passion 
through Barrés, but he slowly came to prefer the more subtle and com- 
plex appeal of Toledo. Besides the pages he has devoted to the city of 
the Tagus in Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, and more especially 
in Le Greco ou le secret de Toléde, Barrés has written a number of now- 
41. Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort, p. 205. 
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forgotten articles on Toledo.** With regard to the problem of Barrés’ 
visits to Spain, already discussed, it seems probable that these articles, 
which all appeared in 1909, were the result of a visit to Spain. It is likely 
that Barrés went to Toledo to perfect his book on El Greco. 

Toledo lies, according to Barrés, on the line of division which he has 
drawn between northern and southern Spain, and partakes of both the 
asceticism of Castile and the sensuousness of Andalusia. Hence its 
subtle and complex charm. It is the only city in which the dual spirit 
of Spain can be felt in all its completeness. Barrés never deviated from 
this theory, which he thus expresses in Du sang, de la volupté, et de la 
mort (page 74): “Apreté de Castille o passe un long soupir d’Anda- 
lousie! Sur cette ville 4 la fois maure et catholique, les parfums qui 
montent de la Sierra** se marient a l’odeur des cierges échappée des 
églises. Les sensations de |’Escurial et de l’Alhambra gonflaient a la 
fois le sein de la Pia, et de leur mélange équivoque, loin de s’affaiblir, 
elles prenaient la puissance, la tristesse des passions combattues.” This 
contrast is evident in the Cathedral, “qui est le lieu du monde le plus 
somptueusement meublé” (page 75; there is a grain of truth in this 
typically hyperbolical expression). On the other hand, it contains the 
tomb“ with the famous inscription “Hic jacet pulvis, cinis et nihil,” 
which, says Barrés, “fit battre mon coeur plus qu’aucune phrase des 
poétes.” Lucien, to whom Delrio has confided his sister during his 
absence from Toledo, and who has taken her to visit the Cathedral, is 
so moved that he suddenly kisses her within the sacred precincts, and 
thus provokes in her a serious illness. This episode is decidedly gro- 
tesque. While she is ill, la Pia commits suicide. After her death, Delrio 
sells his cigarral for a curious motive: “il vendit la villa sous condition 
expresse qu’on en fit un hétel, afin que ce lieu, étant profané par 
n’importe qui, par tout le monde, les souvenirs, restitués 4 l’universel, 
n’en fussent possédés par personne” (page 82). To avoid this story’s 
being ridiculous, it is necessary to give it a symbolical meaning; it re- 
mains, none the less, unsatisfactory. 


42. “Ma Premiére Visite au Gréco,” Le Gaulois, 2 April 1909. 
“La Vie du Greco,” Le Gaulois, 22 April 1900. 
“La Cathédrale de Toléde,” L’Echo de Paris, 11 May 19009. 
“La Folie du Greco,” Le Gaulois, 4 July 1900. 
“Une Vue de Toléde,” Le Gaulois, 26 July 1909. 
“Le Secret de Toléde,” Le Gaulois, 22 September 19009. 
43. This use of sierra suggests that Barrés is confusing the word with monte which a 
Spaniard would use to describe the hilly countryside around Toledo. 
44. The tomb of the “kingmaker,” Archbishop Luis Fernandez Portocarrero; he was 
largely instrumental in bringing the Bourbons to Spain. The tomb is situated in the north 
ambulatory of the apse, opposite the capilla de Santa Marina. 
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The same theme of Toledo’s dual character recurs as a leitmotiv in 
Le Greco ou le secret de Toléde. “Par trois fois j’accourus entendre la 
chanson de l’Espagne. Dés la frontiére elle m’attendait, cette chanson 
qui s’en va éveiller la tristesse pour lui dire de se résigner. Elle était 
tapie, je m’en souviens bien, dans le coin d’une petite gare. Par Burgos, 
si froide et gothique, par Valadolid ot gisent toutes les poupées de 
sacristie, par la sainte Avila, cette faible chanson, de jour en jour s’am- 
plifliait, se chargeait de sens. A Toléde, je fus rejoint par un air qui 
vient du midi. Comme d’autres au fond des terres, tresaillent s’ils ont 
senti la brise salée de l’Océan, j’avais respiré Orient” (pages 40-41). 

This interpretation is interesting and partially true. Nevertheless, 
the divisions which Barrés makes are much too definite, and give to 
Toledo a unique character which in reality it does not possess. The 
same dual nature is to be found in many other towns, particularly Sara- 
gossa, Ciudad Real, and Badajoz. Barrés does not mention these cities, 
which he does not seem to have visited. It is very common for one with 
a rudimentary knowledge of a subject to make an arbitrary classifica- 
tion. Moreover Barrés, having made this division, quickly forgets it. 
Obsessed by El Greco, he neglects the sensuous side of Toledo, and 
expatiates on its mystical life. M. Paul Guinard rightly suggests that, 
blinded by the cult of El Greco, Barrés has misunderstood the spirit 
of Toledo, which has a definitely materialistic character; real mysticism 
must be sought in Burgos, Segovia, and, above all, Avila. 

Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort was given a mixed reception in 
France. Even modernists did not find this motley work very satisfac- 
tory, and the well-established critics, such as René Doumic, steeped in 
the traditions of French moderation and bon sens, were, as we have 
seen, extremely hostile. As Barrés veered towards reaction in politics, 
adapting the theories of energy to this new standpoint, conservative 
critics became more favorable towards him. In particular, M. Maurice 
Legendre metes out warm praise to him. This is no cause for surprise, 
for besides holding more or less the same political views, they were 
personal friends. Moreover, M. Legendre’s criticism is seldom destruc- 
tively critical. In an article devoted to our dilettante Hispanist, he 
says:*° “M. Barrés n’a pas cessé de rendre hommage a |’Espagne. Il y 
a un progrés évident vers le coeur de l’Espagne des premiéres notes si 
fines, si justes, si enthousiastes, enregistrées au livre Du Sang, de la 
Volupté, et de la Mort, aux pages si pleines qui désormais révélent a 


45. “L’Hommage de Toléde & Maurice Barrés” in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 June 
1924, Pp. 907. 
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quiconque sait lire le francais, le secret de Toléde et de la vieille 
Espagne impérissable.” The last remark sounds like bathos. 

The Barrés of Du sang, de la volupté, et de la mort perplexed and 
dismayed those Spaniards who were striving to introduce things Euro- 
pean into Spain; Barrés lauded all those characteristics of the Peninsula 
which they despised. When he came to Spain for the first time in 1892, 
Barrés met Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan in Madrid, and had a long con- 
versation with her.** San Francisco de Asis (1882), which had been a 
best-seller, had won for Dofia Emilia a reputation as an authority on 
mysticism; it was no doubt for this reason that Barrés questioned her 
at length about the Spanish mystics—Santa Teresa, San Juan de la 
Cruz, Malén de Chaide—and about the atmosphere of Avila and 
Medina. He spoke to her with great enthusiasm of “San Ignacio de 
Loyola, cuyos ejercicios le parecen ‘la mas curiosa maquinaria psi- 
colégica que ha visto en su vida.’ ”** This interest in Spanish catholicism 
should have won for Barrés the sympathy of catholic Pardo Bazan. On 
the contrary, in the article she devotes to him, she expresses open con- 
tempt for an art which is so obscure that, while she admits that she 
cannot understand it, nevertheless seems to her bluff. She protests 
against the obscurantism of Barrés and the French writers of his school. 
“2 Qué tendr4 esta literatura novisima francesa, que, cuando no parece 
arte de damiselas con colorete y pomito de olores, parece arte de mo- 
chuelos, toda negrura y nostalgia?’** As for the ideas of Barrés, it is, 
says Dofia Emilia, incomprehensible that he should sing such fanatical 
eulogies of Spanish energy, when all serious Spaniards realize, only too 
well, that their country is suffering from “abulia.” 

The world-wide success of Le Greco ou le secret de Toléde was an 
excellent advertisement for Toledo and for Spain. That the civic author- 
ities, municipal and national, should be grateful, is natural. In Toledo, 
on the occasion of Maurice Barrés’ death, the former Calle del Barco, 
running from the south of the cathedral to the Tagus, was renamed the 
Calle Maurice Barrés at a public ceremony in which “Azorin” (José 
Martinez Ruiz) spoke on behalf of the Spanish Academy and Spanish 
writers, while René Bazin spoke on behalf of France. This was the 
result of a petition made to the Toledan city-council by a group of 
eminent Spaniards including Antonio Maura, Zuloaga, “Azorin,” Cos- 
sio, el Marqués de Vega-Inclan, Marafién, Ramén Pérez de Ayala, 

46. Dofia Emilia, whose voice on this, as on all matters, deserves to be amplified, devotes 
a most interesting article to Barrés in Nuevo Teatro Critico, Aio 1, Numero 19, July 1892. 


47, E. Pardo Bazin, loc. cit., pp. 102-103. 
48. Ibid., p. 109. 
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Ortega y Gasset, Vegué y Goldoni and Alberto Insta. That these men 
should have signed the petition has a complex and partly unsatisfactory 
explanation. Cossio and Vega-Inclan must have seen the hollowness of 
Barrés’ art-criticism. Yet Cossio was naturally kindly disposed towards 
a disciple, while Vega-Inclan, of the Patronato de Turismo, would be 
grateful for any propaganda in favour of El Greco. That Marafién and 
Otega y Gasset should have signed the petition is strange, as Barrés 
eulogizes that aspect of Spain which they detested. They were probably 
inspired by politeness towards a warm admirer of Spain and a personal 
friend; in any case, such signatures may not mean much where such 
petitions are commonplace, and fulanismo is more important than 
intellectual consequence. Finally, we must not forget that Spaniards 
are always grateful for even misdirected propaganda on behalf of their 
much-abused country. It is significant that in this petition, special stress 
is laid upon the propagandist value of Barrés’ work. In general it would 
seem that the time has come to submit Barrés’ Hispanomania to care- 
ful scrutiny. This is naturally no reflexion upon the value of the rest 
of his work. 





RONALD HILTON 
University of California 
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The Sixteenth-Century Italian Duel: A Study in Renaissance Social History. 
By Freperick R. Bryson. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Pp. xxviiit+248. 

This work is developed from a dissertation presented at the University of 
Chicago in 1933; the first section was issued in 1935 under the title of The 
Point of Honor in Sixteenth-Century Italy: An Aspect of the Life of the 
Gentleman, and forms an introduction to the present study. 

The author has assembled an impressive number of sixteenth-century 
Italian works on the duel and closely related subjects, extracted their essence, 
and conflated the result, thus producing what may be called the norm of the 
century in its views of the subject. Each statement is supported by a_refer- 
ence to works mentioned in the bibliography; for one of the chapters the 
number of such references, many of them involving more than one work, runs 
to one hundred and forty. Such references as I have looked up are reliable. 
The chapters of the first part are entitled The Challenge, The Preparations, 
The Arms, The Combat, The Results. In Part Two the first chapter, entitled 
Reason, marshals the arguments for and against the duel, the second is con- 
cerned with the relation of the duel to law, and the third with the attitude of the 
Church. The last makes some suggestions on the matter of Christian ethics 
and dueling, which I wish had been more fully developed. The author asserts: 
“The common belief was that it is preferable even to do evil in following 
public opinion rather than to act rightly in opposition to it” (page 130). 

Appendices give various matters outside the immediate scope of the vol- 
ume. The second, called A Duel in Ancient Greece, is taken from Giraldi 
Cintio’s Hecatommiti. It is a duel described in a novella rather than prop- 
erly one in ancient Greece. The sixth appendix, entitled War, is in part aside 
from the subject, though, as Mr. Bryson shows, many of the authors on 
dueling dealt with it. A passage in the Dell’Honore of Possevino may be 
added to those cited: 

Il Duello é giusto naturalmente, & si permette per minor male, percioche se la 
guerra universale, come dice Aristotele, alcuna volta é giusta, adunque la guerra 
singolare, cioé il Duello, puo esser giusta alcuna volta anco essa: perche quel 
medesimo rispeito, c’ha l’universale, all’ universale, dee havere proportionatamente 
il particolare al particolare.* 

This passage would fit also note 61, in the chapter on Reason, where the 

reference to Possevino refers only to Christian forgiveness. 

Appendix vm, Controversies over Proposed Duels, shows in the concrete 
to what absurd lengths the technicalities of a duel were carried, and raises 
the suspicion that then as now there were plenty of men with little stomach 
for fighting. 


1. Venice, 1559, p. 255. 
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It is difficult to think of the list of arms in Appendix vm as anything but 
comic. Could such a list have been intended, as Mr. Bryson suggests, to 
intimidate an opponent? More explanation would have been welcome. 

Appendix rx, Examples of Actual Duels, is one of the most immediately 
valuable sections of the book, as presenting practice rather than mere theory. 
The number and involution of the rules lead one to wonder if they did not 
make up a kind of game in themselves, remote from bloodshed, but a re- 
liable account of an actual combat is the reality itself. Even in this appendix 
one of the examples is from Giraldi’s Hecatommiti and must therefore be 
used cautiously as evidence. It would have been helpful if there were still 
more examples of actual duels, and also some attempt to estimate the num- 
ber of duels in Italy and the number of men killed in them during the cen- 
tury. Something of the sort is done for France in a footnote on page 131. 

In the Introduction, page xxii, Mr. Bryson remarks that “the fights of 
knights-errant . . . hardly belong to the subject of the duel.” In Appendix 
x, however, the restriction seems in part forgotten, though the purpose of the 
appendix is apparently to point out features in which the combats of errant 
knights show features like those of duels. 

From the epic poem one turns to the drama, to inquire what duels were 
represented on the stage. On this Mr. Bryson says nothing. So far as Italian 
comedy was Plautine, it had little room for such a passage as Touchstone’s 
presentation of the degrees of the quarrel in As You Like It, v, 5. Yet Plautus 
offered one character that if developed gave opportunity for the comic duel, 
namely the miles gloriosus. Hence there are Italian comedies of the sixteenth 
century in which duels figure, as Giambattista della Porta’s Sorella (m, 8), 
Alessandro Piccolomini’s L’Amor Costante (v, 1), where we see “l’abatti- 
mento con li spadoni,” Pietro Aretino’s La Talanta (1m, 12, etc.), and Nicolo 
Secchi’s L’Interesse (v, 4, etc.). Even better illustration for Mr. Bryson’s 
work is furnished by Giraldi Cintio’s tragedy of Arrenopia, where two con- 


‘templated duels give opportunity for discussion of technique. For example, 


a knight makes a request for a campo franco on which to fight (1, 1); un- 
knightly arms, such as may impede the hand or eye, are mentioned (1v, 8) ;? 
even the mentita, often indicated in Mr. Bryson’s index, is recognized (ibid.). 
The subject is too large for treatment here; the reviewer plans to present it 
elsewhere in detail. 

For the student of the English drama of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the book is of evident value. Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and most of their associates present duels of various sorts, both 
comic and serious, and the full flavor of these scenes cannot be gained by 
one who does not have something of the knowledge Mr. Bryson has put at 
our service. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


2. See Bryson, p. 48. 
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Denis Veiras et son “Histoire des Sévarambes” (1677-1679). Par EMMANUEL 
VON DER MUHLL. Paris, Droz, 1938. Pp. 292. 


Il est certaines provinces de la littérature frangaise ot |’érudition améri- 
caine, avec ce qu’elle sait parfois apporter de conscience, de méthode, de sage 
humilité, et peut-étre méme de patience, héritée des ancétres puritains, a 
supporter l’ennui sans agacement, a atteint 4 des résultats précieux. Sous 
Vimpulsion de MM. Lancaster et Chinard, plusieurs chercheurs américains 
ont contribué ainsi 4 préciser, 4 enrichir, 4 modifier parfois, notre con- 
naissance du XVII® siécle. Aux enquétes fécondes de M. Atkinson sur le 
voyage extraordinaire succédent désormais d’utiles monographies: souhaitons, 
aprés l’ouvrage qui nous est promis sur Tyssot de Patot, que d’autres con- 
tributions analogues (sur Gab. de Foigny, peut-étre sur Cyrano de Bergerac, 
et sur quelques voyageurs, réels, ceux-l4, comme Thévenot, Tavernier et 
Chardin) achévent bientét cette exploration de quelques-uns des buissons les 
plus touffus de la littérature du siécle dit classique. 

Sur Denis Veiras (ou Vairasse), auteur de l’une de ces utopies qui eurent 
jadis leur heure de demi-célébrité, M. von der Miihll, aprés les notes plus 
bréves de MM. Atkinson et Ascoli, nous apporte une étude consciencieuse et 
fouillée, un peu lente parfois dans sa louable intention de tout dire, mais qui 
épuise en effet le sujet. Quelques détails précisent la biographie et la physio- 
nomie du personnage, né autour de 1630, mort vers la fin du siécle, médiocre- 
ment grand sans doute, mais curieux 4 son double titre de protestant, et 
dintermédiaire, ambitieux et brouillon, entre la France et |’Angleterre. 
L’auteur replace, avec science et justesse, parmi les écrits analogues, 
VHistoire des Sévarambes et rapproche le décor de ce voyage fantaisiste des 
récits de voyage vrais (ou croyant l’étre) du XVII® siécle. Il analyse et 
discute ensuite, dans le plus grand détail, le contenu de cette utopie, 
aujourd’hui oubliée et peu accessible: la figure du conquérant-législateur 
Sévarias, le gouvernement, l’organisation sociale, l’éducation, la religion, la 
langue des Sévarambes. II replace, avec beaucoup de raison, cet ouvrage, si 
peu artiste et si peu classique, 4 son époque (1677-79), qui est celle de l’Art 
poétique, de Phédre et du Sermon sur Vunité de lEglise. M. von der Mill 
s’est abstenu de moderniser 4 ]’excés son sujet (quelques allusions, dans les 
notes, aux successeurs modernes, allemand et russe, du monarque totalitaire 
Sévarias, étaient méme peu utiles), ou d’en surfaire l’intérét. Quelques répéti- 
tions, quelque chose de scolaire dans le style, trop résigné 4 une grisaille terne, 
alourdissent seuls son ouvrage, qui témoigne, par ailleurs, d’une culture 
étendue, d’une information trés diligente, et d’un jugement équitable et 
sar. 

Les conclusions sont un peu minces, et présentées avec quelque sécheresse. 
Il sera curieux, quelque jour, de replacer ce personnage de protestant du Midi 
dans une étude, plus ambitieuse et plus vaste, sur le réle joué par les réformés 
francais dans la pensée du XVII°* siécle frangais, anglais, hollandais, c’est-a- 
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dire européen. Il y a eu 1a un groupe d’hommes, pour citer Goethe,’ “possé- 
dant deux avantages qui ne sont pas donnés 4 chacun: ils étaient 4 la fois 
protestants et francais, qualités dont la combinaison est propre a traduire des 
individus extrémement capables.” Ce serait un beau et grand sujet, que cette 
monographie (et quelques autres récentes, sur Le Clerc, etc.) permettront 
bientét d’aborder. 

On aurait aimé, aussi, quelques réflexions sur ce genre de l’utopie, que la 
France et ]’Angleterre cultiveront, jusqu’A l’Icarie de Cabet, a l’Uchronie de 
Renouvier, 4 l’Erewhon de Butler. Peut-étre nos érudits contemporains 
s’exagérent-ils la force et la valeur philosophique de ce genre d’écrits. Il 
semble qu’il y ait eu, dans ces voyages imaginaires, une grosse part de jeu de 
esprit, et moins une courageuse entreprise de critique sociale que l’exploita- 
tion d’un genre romanesque assez facile. La critique politique et sociale, 
transposée et éloignée 4 distance respectable comme elle l’est dans ces 
ouvrages, était au fond médiocrement dangereuse. II efit été plus hardi et plus 
franc, pour un D. Veiras, d’observer |’Angleterre de son temps, par exemple, 
et de nous laisser sur ce sujet ses réflexions; ou de dépeindre, en contempo- 
rain, plus prosaique, des fréres Le Nain, la vie de la province francaise, des 
artisans et des paysans de sa ville d’Alés, par exemple. Mais de telles spécula- 
tions sont vaines. Rapprochons seulement ce genre d’écrits des premiers 
balbutiements du roman frangais, autant et plus que des tentatives de critique 
philosophique et sociale du XVIII® siécle. 

Enfin, M. von der Miihll a tout 4 fait raison d’insister sur la date de cette 
Histoire des Sévarambes (peut-étre aurait-il pu pousser plus loin son enquéte 
sur la fortune de ce livre: un La Bruyére, un Fénelon, un Vauban, un Fonte- 
nelle, l’ont-ils lu?). On a trop longtemps isolé du siécle classique, pour le 
rattacher au siécle des lumiéres, tout le courant de pensée libertine, sceptique 
et non-conformiste qui va de Vanini 4 Bayle: c’est pourtant 1a partie in- 
tégrante d’un XVII° siécle trop aisément mutilé par la critique, et qu’il faut 
comprendre avec plus de largeur. En fait, cette utopie de Veiras est bel et bien 
“classique” 4 sa maniére, qui n’est pas la bonne, puisqu’elle manque d’art, de 
style et de talent. Elle est la manifestation d’un esprit cartésien et rationnel, 
qui propose un plan de réorganisation totale, “efficient,” systématique, de la 
société. C’est par 1a d’ailleurs qu’elle était peu dangereuse, et fut assez 
dédaignée par Bayle et les philosophes réformateurs de l’Aufklarung. Mais 
cette Histoire des Sévarambes et les ouvrages analogues, précurseurs de 
l’Histoire des oracles et de Candide, semblent indiquer qu’il y aurait quelque 
tempérament 4 apporter 4 la thése célébre de Lanson, sur le rdéle de l’ex- 
périence dans la formation de l’esprit philosophique. Le rationalisme thé- 
orique, le gofit, trés frangais, de proposer, sans trop y croire, un plan orga- 
nique et architectural de refonte totale de la société, précédérent, et souvent 


1. La parole de Goethe, prononcée & propos de Tavernier et Chardin, est citée par M. 
Baldensperger (RLC, 1933, p. 555). 
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éclipsérent, le recours a l’expérience. Si nous connaissions mieux les goiits du 
public du XVII° siécle, il n’y aurait rien d’étonnant 4 constater que ces 
utopies et voyages fantaisistes, un peu puérils, aient été lus et gofités des 
mémes lecteurs qui faisaient leurs délices de Boileau, de Bourdaloue et de la 
Princesse de Cléves. De nos jours méme, combien d’admirateurs sincéres de 
M. Paul Valéry et de sa “rigueur obstinée” savourent au méme moment les 
aventures des héros de M. Pierre Benoit et accordent leur pleine confiance 
aux utopies soviétiques de M. Duhamel ou 4 ces peintures du pays de 
nouveaux Sévarambes que l’on baptise Scénes de la vie future! 

HENRI PEYRE 
Yale University 





Le Président de Brosses et VAustralie. Par ALAN Carey TAytor. Paris, 

Boivin, 1938. Pp. viiit 442. 

Mr. Taylor has given us here a clear and logical-exposition of De Brosses’s 
unmethodical two-volume Histoire des navigations aux terres australes. He 
has added to the sympathetic analysis of the text an evaluation of De 
Brosses’s ideas and influence. Ironically enough, it was England which bene- 
fited more especially from the Président’s enthusiasm for colonial expansion. 
Bougainville’s voyages set Diderot’s imagination to work on a brilliant Dia- 
logue but to the more practical De Brosses they brought only disappointment. 
Thirty-two years later, after Captain Cook’s more economically satisfactory 
explorations, England founded at Sydney a base for the colonization of Aus- 
tralia and part of Polynesia. De Brosses was thus the victim of fate. At the 
time that his book appeared France was unwilling, or, more accurately per- 
haps, unable, to follow up his suggestions, while the documents that he pro- 
duced and many of the scientific notions that he expounded were quickly out- 
moded. 

De Brosses’s work is of greater interest to geographers and political scien- 
tists than to students of literature. The style is unpolished and literary allu- 
sions are rare. The Président does, of course, reflect many of the scientific and 
humanitarian aspects of his highly civilized and cosmopolitan century. His 
idealism was tempered with enough realism to convince him that slavery 
would be necessary, at least for a while, in his projected colonial establish- 
ment in the South Seas. Yet the stress that he laid on human and scientific 
ends, as opposed to the purely commercial or political, makes one regret that 
the more influential men of the French eighteenth century had not worked 
with De Brosses rather than against him. It was not only time and circum- 
stance, however, that failed to favor him. His lack of method and style and 
an unmistakable spirit of dilettantism, prove clearly enough that he was not 
destined to sit among the immortals. 

The Histoire des navigations aux terres australes is no collection of “voy- 
ages imaginaires.” It does, nevertheless, appeal to the imagination and evokes 
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a whole chain of strange events and missed opportunities which, with a little 
change in fortune, might have constituted a French America and even a 
French Australia and Polynesia. One thinks of John Law and the Mississippi 
project, Maupertuis and Voltaire’s Akakia, Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years’ War, Quebec and Pondicherry, Bougainville and Diderot’s Sup- 
plément, and, more important certainly than the literary efforts of men of 
letters, the deplorable state of the French treasury at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Taylor’s thesis comes under the heading of comparative literature, I 
suppose, because of De Brosses’s influence on Dalrymple and Cook, which the 
author attempts very carefully to evaluate. His claims are very moderate. The 
not too complicated problem is solved on the basis of an adequate bibliogra- 
phy. It is a study that may well be called definitive in that it should never 
require a reworking. 

NorMAN L. TorrEY 
Columbia University 





Le Vrai Systeme ou le mot de Vénigme métaphysique et morale. Par Dom 
Descuamps. Publié par JEAN THomAs et Franco VENTURI. Paris, Droz, 
1939. Pp. 217. 

This publication marks the resurrection of a long-buried messiah. Dom 
Deschamps, Benedictine monk, believed that with his metaphysical and 
ethical key to the enigma of human life he could unlock the doors to a bliss- 
ful, but uneventful and unparticularized, Utopia. Such enthusiasms were by 
no means rare in eighteenth-century France. Dom Deschamps’, however, was 
of more particular interest. He found a sponsor in the Marquis de Voyer, son 
of the Comte d’Argenson, and he sought as disciples such men as the En- 
cyclopedic Abbés Morellet and Yvon, Robinet, Helvétius, D’Alembert, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and Diderot. His name has not passed entirely without no- 
tice, yet the manuscripts unfolding his very radical system have lain unre- 
garded in the Library of the University of Poitiers until they were unearthed 
by the present editors. 

Dom Deschamps had one set of ideas for anonymous publications and an- 
other for his much sought after disciples. He openly attacked the Encyclope- 
dists but dared not let the public know the basis for his attack. Through corre- 
spondence, interviews, and private readings of his manuscript, he was trying 
to convince the “cacouacs” that their attack on the Church could not suc- 
ceed—would, in fact, bring on a bloody and futile revolution unless the State 
were dissolved at the same time. His metaphysical and ethical observations, 
tightly locked into a single system, are a strange but fascinating combination 
of quietism and atheism, anarchy and communism. 

In the Introduction the editors have very wisely considered Deschamps’ 
system on its own merits rather than in dubious connection with Hegelian 
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dialectics, and are convinced that the Benedictine deserves a niche among 
eighteenth-century philosophers. His points of departure were two rational 
interpretations of the Trinity. The first essential form of being is “le plus ou 
moins.” A metaphysical value is thus given to the relative, to physical nature 
as our senses perceive it. The second form of being is The All, or the en- 
semble of physical reality—our philosophers of science would call it the 
macrocosm. The third form is All, or the Absolute, coincident with Nothing, 
with a purely negative or dialectical value, serving only to deny absolutely 
the positive absolute. A second fundamental truth is obtained from the idea 
of Trinity by decomposing The All into two extremes and a middle (“deux 
moments extrémes et un milieu’). The All is the result of times, and is time. 
The past and the future telescope and give only the present. The intellectual 
image of The All is more clearly apprehended in the middle than in the ex- 
tremes—an aspect of God that represents the classical ideal of harmony, 
order, and “le juste milieu.” 

Applying his metaphysics to society, Dom Deschamps was sure that all of 
men’s ills came from the institution of private property and the division of 
labor. The savage State thus led inevitably to a legal State, a tyranny upheld 
by soldiers and priests. Man can achieve happiness only by moving on into an 
“Etat de meeurs,” a social State without laws, a state of moral equality in 
which good and evil would have no meaning. Deschamps thus corrects Rous- 
seau’s seeming paradoxes and fits them into a rigorous system. He is not 
afraid of the logical conclusions. The proper end of the intellectual life is its 
own self-destruction. All civilization is denied, all culture, all effort towards 
progress. Books and paintings will all be burned as valueless: the work is 
presented explicitly as a book to end all books. And the return to the Middle 
is a return to simplicity and uniformity, away from divisions and the par- 
ticular. The physiological application of the same principle is only one among 
many startling conclusions. In the utopian state of moral equality there will 
at least be no laughter and no tears. If the reader be tempted to consider the 
metaphysics superior to the ethics, he must remember that if the system is 
valid there will be no ethics. 

When Deschamps sought to interest Rousseau in his doctrines it was al- 
ready too late. In 1761 Rousseau was at first tempted, then hesitant, and 
before a true meeting of minds was possible, he was driven into exile. Voltaire 
remained purposefully noncommittal. Deschamps commented in disgust: “Ne 
veut plus lire depuis longtemps; il ne veut que douter.” Diderot was present 
at several readings in 1769. But the author of Le Neveu de Rameau still be- 
lieved that Nature accounted for at least half of his wickedness. Deschamps 
found him “extrémement peuple a l’égard du moral”—if Diderot believed 
thus in the great Devil of Hell he was certainly no atheist. Yet there was also 
the Diderot of the Supplément au voyage de Bougainville. “De retour chés 
moi,” he wrote to Sophie Volland, “je me mis 4 réver aux principes et aux 
conséquences de mon gros Bénédictin qui a tout 4 fait l’air et le ton d’un 
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vieux philosophe, et je ne vis pas une ligne a effacer dans tout son ouvrage, 
qui est rempli d’idées neuves et d’assertions hardies.” He added that in all 
Deschamps’ system there was “pas une phrase qui ne lui valit un fagot.” 
Dom Deschamps and Jean Meslier! The Church gave the French eighteenth 
century its two most radical thinkers. 

NorMaN L. Torrey 
Columbia University 





Voltaire. Par JouN CHARPENTIER. Paris, Tallandier, 1938. Pp. 318. 


M. John Charpentier a acquis la réputation d’un spécialiste de la bio- 
graphie. Celle qu’il vient de consacrer au “roi Voltaire” est supérieure 4 toutes 
les autres. Elle n’est pas aimable pour Voltaire, par exemple! Et si ceux qui 
ont édifié la nouvelle bibliothéque de l’université de Columbia avaient con- 
sulté M. Charpentier, ils n’auraient certainement pas gravé sur l’un des fron- 
tispices le nom de Voltaire entre ceux de Milton et de Goethe. Mais quel livre 
alerte et amusant!—d’ailleurs fort bien documenté: l’auteur s’en référe tout 
autant aux ouvrages de Faguet et de Lanson qu’aux témoignages apportés par 
les secrétaires et les valets du grand homme. 

Donc, Voltaire n’est pas un moment pris au sérieux, et l’on peut dire que 
tout reviendrait 4 ceci: le bien qui est résulté de l’ceuvre de Voltaire—et il en 
est résulté beaucoup—Voltaire ne l’a jamais accompli par pur désintéresse- 
ment; seulement, il s’est trouvé que son intérét personnel, tout profondément 
égoiste qu’il fit, pouvait étre assez fréquemment lié 4 des causes dignes 
d’émulation. Des mots heureux comme la fameuse apostrophe a Dieu: 


Je ne suis pas chrétien, mais c’est pour taimer mieux, 


ne sont pas inspirés par une réelle générosité de coeur. Sa tolérance—affaires 
Calas, Sirven, etc.—n’était que moyen de manifester sa haine de “l’infame”’; 
son intervention en faveur des persécutés de la justice—affaire du chevalier 
La Barre—n’était que désir d’humilier des gens qui l’avaient persécuté lui- 
méme; et quant au peuple opprimé, il n’éprouvait pour lui que mépris pro- 
fond: 

Distingue toujours—lit-on dans le Dictionnaire philosophique—les honnétes gens 
qui pensent de la populace qui n’est pas faite pour penser. Si l’usage t’oblige a faire 
une cérémonie ridicule en faveur de cette canaille, et si, en chemin, tu rencontres 


quelques gens d’esprit, avertis-les par un signe de téte, par un coup d’ceil que tu 
penses comme eux, mais qu’il ne faut pas rire. 


Bref, tout ce qu’on appelle sa sympathie pour les opprimés n’existe qu’en 
fonction de Voltaire: “Ma destinée, écrira-t-il un jour, est de bafouer Rome 
et de la faire servir 4 mes petits intéréts. L’aventure de Mahomet m’encou- 
rage.” Et c’est son grand ami, Frédéric de Prusse, qui est obligé de lui donner 
une legon de tolérance 4 propos de son attitude fielleuse envers Rousseau. Ce 
Frédéric l’avait bien jugé: “Il nous déshonorera tous.” D’ailleurs, si Voltaire a 
toujours amusé ses contemporains, il en a été au fond “méprisé.” Et non sans 
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raison; jusque dans ses vieux jours, 4 Ferney, il est demeuré gamin; les fétes 
et parades ot son “peuple” lui rend hommage et ]’encense comme une sorte 
de divinité “le ravissent au septiéme ciel, ni plus ni moins que M. Jourdain la 
cérémonie turque dont on lui donne la comédie.” Quant a sa vie sentimentale, 
le chapitre relatif 4 son séjour chez Mme du Chatelet suffit 4 nous édifier en 
nous montrant 4 quoi, pour lui, se ramenait l’amour. 

Notons les pages sur Voltaire et l’Angleterre. Selon M. Charpentier (qui 
est en partie de descendance anglaise) Voltaire n’aurait rien compris au pays 
d’Outre-Manche; d’une part “ce qu’il y a de sérieux dans la foi anglaise ne 
l’a pas frappé”; d’autre part, “le pittoresque anglais lui échappe.” Quant 
& Shakespeare, il ne fut, pour lui, dés le début que le “sauvage ivre.” 

Faut-il enfin en venir au “bon sens” de Voltaire, si vanté? M. Charpen- 
tier rappelle ses boutades contre le christianisme: “En vérité, je suis las de 
leur entendre répéter sans cesse que douze hommes ont suffi pour établir le 
christianisme. J’ai envie de leur prouver qu’il n’en faut qu’un pour le détuire.” 
—Et il y en a bien d’autres! M. Charpentier n’hésite donc pas a écrire: “Le 
plus authentique de ses fils est M. Homais, s’il en compte de plus distingués.” 

On le voit, tout cela est assez triste, au fond; mais c’est écrit avec une 
verve si communicative! Jamais Voltaire n’avait été aussi proprement désha- 
billé, et, pourtant, il faut le souligner, on n’a pas trop l’impression d’une 
charge. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 





Carlyle et la pensée latine. Par ALAN Carey Taytor. Paris, Boivin, 1937. 

Pp. viii+ 442. 

The present work is a twofold expansion of an earlier study, Carlyle: sa 
premiere fortune littéraire en France (1929), in which Mr. Taylor traced 
French responses to Carlyle up to the publication of the final volumes of 
Frederick the Great in 1865. Carlyle’s reputation in France is now presented 
at full length, from the first reference in 1825 down to the almost total 
eclipse of the past quarter-century. About the wisdom of this expansion there 
can be but one opinion: it is altogether desirable that the full record of 
French responses to the writer should be available within one book. It is not 
certain that the lateral expansion of the subject was equally wise: without 
going outside the material collected by Mr. Taylor one may find much rea- 
son to think that there was no unified “Latin” reputation of Carlyle. The 
chapters and sub-chapters on the Spanish responses to Carlyle do not great- 
ly impair the unity of the work: these responses were in general belated 
reverberations of the French, and an account of them becomes a series 
of not uninteresting postscripts to chapters on the French responses. With 
the Italians, however, some strikingly original responses develop. The first 
notable Italian interest in Carlyle was awakened quite independently of 
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French criticism, by Mazzini, writing in 1843. The outstanding later Italian 
criticism of Carlyle develops from the same impulses which have led to a 
Fascist state: again forces were at work in which French influence was 
negligible. By presenting the vicissitudes of Carlyle’s reputation in France 
interwoven with the vicissitudes of his reputation in Italy, Dr. Taylor has 
weakened the unity of his work. What he has to say of the responses to 
Carlyle in Portugal and Roumania is brief and, inevitably, of slight im- 
portance. 

The book is richly stored with facts hitherto inaccessible except in the 
files of minor journals and collections of criticism; but to the present re- 
viewer its chief value appears in a few sections in which subjects of domi- 
nant importance are treated at length. A surer art would have rendered 
these sections more prominent. Unquestionably Dr. Taylor has thrown valu- 
able light upon the French translations from Carlyle, especially the trans- 
lation of the French Revolution by Barrot, Regnault and Roche; upon the 
roots of Taine’s distrust of Carlyle’s intelligence and dislike of his strained 
artistic processes; upon the indebtedness of Carducci (in (a Jra) to Carlyle, 
Michelet and Louis Blanc; upon admirable critical writings in the years be- 
fore the war of such French scholars as Emile Masson, Edmond Barthélemy 
and Louis Cazamian; and upon the startling resurgence of interest in Car- 
lyle in what is aptly called “l’ére des dictateurs.” The full significance of Dr. 
Taylor’s contributions would have been clearer if intervening between his 
accounts of really major issues there were less reporting, sometimes at 
notable length, of material which was never very indicative or important, even 
on the day it came from the press. 

The reviewer would like to take this occasion to complain of the practice 
of French universities in requiring that writers of theses should ordinarily 
translate into French all passages quoted from foreign works; the candidate, 
forced to supply a French version, is tempted to lighten his book by letting 
the originals go. Is it not safe to assume that the reader of a doctoral dis- 
sertation will be familiar with the languages to which it relates? It is very 
tantalizing for a specialist to find set before him extremely interesting quo- 
tations translated from sources to which he has no access. Dr. Taylor’s solid 
work is neither more nor less an instance of the practice criticized than most 
French theses. 

E. K. Brown 
Department of English 
University of Toronto 





Stéphane Mallarmé: Gedichte. Ubersetzt von Franz J. Nosicinc. Jena und 
Leipzig, Wilhelm Gronau, 1938. Pp. iv+ 60. 
Only two years after an excellent English translation of Mallarmé’s poems 
by Roger Fry, Professor Nobiling, well known for his contributions to the 
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study of French Symbolism, presents a German version. In a short preface 
he explains his ideas about translations in general by introducing a distinc- 
tion between “Nachdichter” and “Uebersetzer”: they differ from each other 
by the amount of liberty they take in deviating from the original text. 
Professsor Nobiling assumes that the true translator is not only obliged to 
render the sense of a poem as correctly as possible, but should preserve the 
finest peculiarities of the form as well. Probably nobody will contradict 
his statement, but there may be some doubt as to whether its execution is 
at all possible. In his own translation Professor Nobiling makes it a point 
to retain all important features of Mallarmé’s versification, but he does not 
seem to succeed equally well in giving exactly the lyrical impression in- 
tended by the poet. The first verse of the famous poem L’A prés-midi d’un 
faune begins in French: 


Ces nymphes, je les veux perpétuer.—Si clair . . 


The German version reads: 
Will diese Nymphen, will verewigen sie!—So Duft... 


Obviously the meter is most closely imitated, but personally I should gladly 
agree to a certain change, if the French sequence of words could be pre- 
served. Since the word “Will” is put at the beginning of the line in German, 
the entire stress is laid upon volition, whereas in French the first verse con- 
veys only the idea of a pleasant memory; and it might have been more 
important to convey the same idea in German than to imitate the meter. 

Moreover, in order to avoid any deviation from the French text, the trans- 
lator has frequently been forced to use words not very desirable in a ren- 
dition of Mallarmé: for instance, at page 32, “ein Siid-Fén, der den Pelz 
dir zwickt,” as a counterpart for the French: “brise du jour chaude dans 
ta toison.” The formation of new words, inevitable under Professor No- 
biling’s main principle, is frequently successful, as the word Traut-Ueber- 
druss, rendering the French cher ennui, proves. The compounds with “Leer-,” 
as for instance Leer-Herz (page 19), do-not seem quite so satisfactory. In 
places, the translator contradicts himself somewhat by taking greater liberty 
with single expressions in the original than would seem desirable. Compare 
Mallarmé: 


Une ivresse belle m’engage 
Sans craindre méme son tangage 
De porter debout ce salut... 


and the German text (page 10): 


Ein sel’ger Rausch dringt mich, zu bringen, 
—Ob Bord und Balken biegend schwingen,— 
Den Toast, nicht fiirchtend feuchtes Grab... 


These objections refer to certain specific features; they are not directed 
against the translation as a whole, which, in view of the difficulties facing 
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any translator of lyric verse and especially of Mallarmé, is an excellent 
scholarly performance. 

Hans M. Wo.Lrr 
Department of German 
University of Texas 





Hommes et ceuvres du XX° siécle. Par Henri Peyre. Paris, Editions Corréa, 

1938. Pp. 345. 

Les études critiques sur la littérature contemporaine sont toujours les 
bienvenues, surtout quand elles émanent de plumes aussi autorisées que celle 
de M. Henri Peyre dont la sérieuse érudition et l’acuité de jugement nous 
ont déja valu des ceuvres de tout premier ordre. 

Le présent ouvrage est un recueil de conférences. Peut-étre méme |’est-il 
un peu trop. Il en résulte, non seulement un style plus parlé qu’écrit, mais 
un certain manque de cohésion, une allure un peu macédoine. On est en 
droit de se demander, par exemple, ce que vient faire le chapitre vim (“Pré- 
sence de Victor Hugo”) dans un volume intitulé Hommes et ceuvres du XX°* 
siécle. Je sais bien que M. Peyre s’efforce de nous y convaincre que Victor 
Hugo est un philosophe et un penseur. Une entreprise aussi téméraire méri- 
tait certes qu’on en fit profiter le public, mais j’aurais préféré que l’auteur 
gardat ces pages charitables pour quelque occasion meilleure. Je les verrais 
mieux dans un palmarés. J’aurais également épargné 4 D. H. Lawrence la 
solitude ot il doit se trouver, seul parmi tous ces Frangais. Ainsi allégé, le 
livre efit gagné en harmonie, car rien n’en aurait troublé l’ordonnance. II 
débute par deux chapitres de généralités: “Situation des lettres frangaises,” 
“La Guerre et aujourd’hui,” et il se clét par des pages du méme genre: “La 
Culture frangaise,” et “Eclat des lettres francaises.”” Dans ce cadre apparais- 
sent les grandes figures littéraires de notre temps: Paul Claudel, André Gide, 
Marcel Proust, Alain-Fournier, une vue d’ensemble sur le thédtre contem- 
porain, et des réflexions sur l’Esprit de Révolte. Ce sont 1a des sujets de 
choix, et l’impression qui se dégage des conférences de M. Peyre est toute 
de luminosité et de robuste intelligence. 

Ces deux qualités éclatent tout spécialement dans les pages consacrées 
& Paul Claudel. Je ne me souviens pas d’avoir rien lu sur ce poéte d’aussi 
clair dans la concision, et pourtant d’aussi complet. Sans s’attarder 4 une 
biographie trop étendue, M. Peyre énumére d’abord les ancétres littéraires 
de Claudel: la Bible, les auteurs grecs et latins, quelques Anglais (Blake, 
Keats, Milton), l’art chinois et japonais. (Il ne mentionne pas Walt Whit- 
man, et pourtant Claudel le connait et l’estime, tout en lui reprochant ce 
qu’il appelle “son odeur de dessous de bras.”) M. Peyre passe ensuite aux 
différents aspects de la poésie claudélienne. Trés justement il en voit la source 
commune dans le catholicisme du poéte. C’est de 14 que lui vient “sa piété 
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presque enfantine,” mais male et robuste, car “Claudel est de la race des 
violents, des Saint-Paul, des Saint-Augustin et des Pascal.” Le saint qu’il 
chante, c’est en effet Saint Pierre, le rude homme Pierre au grand front 
chauve qui jurait en serrant les poings. Par 1a sa foi différe de celle de Fran- 
cis Jammes qui préférait le doux Francois entouré de ses petits oiseaux. 
Cette virilité explique le goit de Paul Claudel pour l’héroisme et pour le 
grand, sa vaste conception du monde. “Le but de sa poésie,” écrit M. Peyre, 
“est Punivers,” et, plus loin, il trouve, pour définir le lyrisme claudélien, la 
belle phrase suivante, si pittoresque et si vraie: “Les pieds dans la glaise, 
retenu par la terre nourriciére, l’arbre, comme le poéte, s’élance de toutes 
ses forces vers l’azur, il aspire au divin. Il hait l’ordre rigide, le développe- 
ment trop rectiligne du tronc émondé de ses feuilles et de ses branches. De 
tous cétés il épand ses racines et épanouit ses rameaux. II se cherche lui- 
méme, s’essaye, mais échappe enfin a la lourdeur et aux impuretés du sol. 
Nourri de la matiére terrestre, du concret, des vices et des passions des hu- 
mains, il s’élance vers la pureté céleste et répond a l’appel de Dieu” (page 
92). Voila, 4 mon avis, la meilleure définition qu’on puisse donner de l'art 
claudélien. M. Peyre la compléte en écrivant: “le poéte de la Cantate a 
trois voix est le génie le plus architectural de notre époque” (page 107). 
C’est la encore une grande vérité qu’on oublie trop souvent de redire. Comme 
son Pierre de Craon, Claudel est en effet un architecte. Son ceuvre a la gran- 
deur massive, primitive et un peu barbare de ces cathédrales dont les cloches 
accompagnent |’Annonce faite @ Marie. A Vheure ot la Maison de Moliére 
s’abaisse jusqu’a inclure Cyrano dans son répertoire, il est réconfortant de 
voir un homme de goiit venger la poésie francaise et en célébrer comme il 
se doit le plus noble représentant. 

Les pages que M. Peyre consacre 4 André Gide (111 4 148) m’ont semblé 
moins solides. Son esprit préfére, sans nul doute, le granit de Monsanvierge 
aux sables mouvants du désert. Il s’y sent plus d’aplomb. Claudel rappelle un 
peu ces poissons vigoureux que seuls les pécheurs émérites réussissent a 
saisir, mais qui, une fois dans le filet, y réstent. M. Gide tient plus de l’an- 
guille, et il vous file entre les doigts au moment méme ow vous croyez le 
bien tenir. Et ce n’est pas son moindre charme. Il se préte beaucoup mieux 
a la controverse. C’est ainsi qu’on pourrait longuement discuter avec M. 
Peyre au sujet de l’Jmmoraliste pour lequel il est bien sévére. Il a peut-étre 
eu tort de le juger comme un roman, alors que M. Gide n’en voulut faire 
qu’un “récit.” (Il n’a nommé roman que les Faux-Monnayeurs.) Je ne suis 
pas certain non plus que M. Peyre soit dans le vrai lorsqu’il met en doute 
la valeur de Si le grain ne meurt (page 115). Les générations qui nous 
suivent pourraient bien voir dans cette autobiographie quelque peu éhontée 
la seule vraie réussite de Gide, un monument d’une matiére aussi durable que 
les Confessions de Saint Augustin ou celles de J.-J. Rousseau. J’aurais aimé 
que M. Peyre donnat plus d’importance 4 Wilde, notamment aux pages 127 
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et 128. Peut-étre, comme M. Peyre l’indique en note (page 136), Gide avait- 
il renié dés 1892 ce maitre qui lui avait “désappris 4 penser,” il n’en reste pas 
moins vrai qu’il lui avait appris 4 vivre. Cela a bien son importance. 

“Alain-Fournier, romancier de l’aventure” (ch. v1) témoigne de la méme 
maitrise que l’exposé de la poésie claudélienne. II y a 1a des pages excellentes. 
J’avoue que mes éloges sont purement objectifs, car je suis loin de partager 
les sentiments de M. Peyre en ce qui concerne le Grand Meaulnes, et ce 
n’est pas sans satisfaction que je lisais, dans le numéro de la N.R.F. du 1 
novembre 1938, une mise au point trés perspicace de Marcel Arland. Alain- 
Fournier a été bien servi par ses amis et par la mort. Par ses amis qui lui ont 
fait une réclame discréte mais effective, par la mort qui l’a soustrait 4 la 
difficulté d’écrire un autre livre. Je doute qu’il l’eit pu faire, méme s’il avait, 
sur les marches d’un nouvel escalier, apercu quelqu’autre damoiselle élue dont 
il efit fait sa Dulcinée. J’approuve M. Arland d’avoir osé écrire: “Le Grand 
Meaulnes n’est pas un chef d’ceuvre et comporte beaucoup d’éléments péris- 
sables,” et encore: “Le Grand Meaulnes a curieusement vieilli,” et enfin: 
“C’est surtout par ses faiblesses que Le Grand Meaulnes a exercé son in- 
fluence.” Pour ma part, je n’y ai jamais vu qu’une gentille histoire qui frise le 
gnan-gnan, un bon exemple de ce que j’appellerais la littérature albinos. Mais 
je congois fort bien qu’on ait érigé une petite chapelle au sensible Fournier. 
Jinsisterais cependant pour que son culte ne rendit pas injuste. Ainsi M. 
Peyre écrit: “Mais l’enfant n’a jamais eu les honneurs de notre littérature, 
pas méme, et cela est grand dommage, de notre littérature féminine” (page 
205). Alors que deviennent Paul et Virginie, et le Petit Chose de Daudet, 
et Eddy et Paddy d’Abel Hermant, et le Roman d’un enfant de Loti, et Poil de 
Carotte de Jules Renard, et Mon petit Trott de Lichtenberger, et Poum des 
fréres Margueritte, et les Plaisirs et les Jeux de Duhamel et, tout récemment, 
la Grace humaine d’André Fraigneau? Je reconnais que, du c6té des dames, il 
y a moins de richesses. Néanmoins, il faut se rappeler ce Petit Bob de Gyp 
qui fit tant rire nos méres, le Roman des six petites filles de Lucie Delarue- 
Mardrus, Arabelle de Marie-Anne Comnéne. Ne donnons donc pas 4 Fournier 
plus de crédit qu’il n’en mérite, et ayons l’honnéteté de reconnaitre qu’on a 
fait aussi bien depuis, sinon mieux. Qu’il me suffise de mentionner l’adorable 
Ane-Culotte d’Henri Bosco pour lequel, personnellement, je donnerais tous 
les Grand Meaulnes du monde. 

Au chapitre v, Henri Peyre présente un Proust de conférence, un Proust 
ad usum delphini. Parler en public de Proust, analyste de l’amour, est un 
exercice de corde raide, et, si averti que soit l’auditoire, on est forcé de se 
tenir 4 la surface du sujet. La réponse 4 toutes les questions que pose M. 
Peyre, avec parfois un semblant d’étonnement, se trouve dans la vie privée 
de l’auteur. Quiconque a lu le Drame de Marcel Proust d’Henri Massis, 
l’ingénieux article de M. Vigneron (cité par Henri Peyre 4 la page 156) ou 
encore |’ “Historiette” de Maurice Sachs (N.R.F., t (1938), 863-864) ex- 
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pliquerait sans peine, non 4 M. Peyre qui le sait fort bien, mais 4 ses audi- 
teurs, pourquoi “toutes les scénes (d’amour) restent chez Proust d’une 
pureté relative qui étonne” (page 163), et pourquoi aussi “on peut méme, 
sans paradoxe, insinuer que la sensualité ne tient point assez de place dans 
la conception proustienne de l’amour” (page 164). C’est que, ces scénes or- 
thodoxes, Proust les écrivait de chic, si j’ose dire. I] lui manquait la foi. Il 
était moins pudique en d’autres circonstances, témoin certaine histoire de 
gros pétard ot! une femme d’esprit voulait voir la bombe qui, disait-elle, ferait 
un jour sauter le livre. Nous voila loin des catleyas d’Odette et des petites 
luttes de Gilberte. 

Jai éprouvé quelque surprise en lisant, 4 la page 153, la phrase suivante: 
“Tl [Proust] a aimé Jeanne Pouquet, alors fiancée 4 Gaston de Caillavet; il 
a vivement admiré Laura Hayman, la fameuse ‘Gladys Harvey’ de Paul 
Bourget (depuis Madame André Maurois).” Je soupconne qu’il y a 1a quel- 
que méfait de typographe, des mots sautés ou quelque accident de ce genre. 
Gladys Harvey apparait, en effet, dans les Pastels de femmes qui sont de 
1889. Je ne sais l’Age qu’avait Laura Hayman 4 cette époque, mais, pour qu’elle 
pit servir de modéle 4 Bourget, il fallait bien qu’elle efit, depuis quelques 
années déja, franchi le cap de la puberté. Or, en 1889, M. André Maurois 
avait quatre ans! La vérité, c’est que Mme André Maurois, née Simone de 
Caillavet, est la fille de Gaston, le dramaturge, et de Mme de Caillavet, née 
Jeanne Pouquet, auteur du Salon de Mme de Caillavet. 

Les chapitres d’encadrement sont bien divisés, clairs et solides. Ils con- 
tiennent nombre de propositions qui font réfléchir et qui offriront 4 tous les 
professeurs soucieux de puiser aux bonnes sources, des sujets parfaits de dis- 
sertation 4 proposer a leurs éléves. J’en voudrais citer beaucoup. Je reléverai 
seulement la suivante: “Nos romans . . . ne s’attardent plus 4 ces descriptions 
alourdies, des intérieurs, des meubles, des murs et des assiettes, par lesquelles 
une époque plus résolument matérialiste que la nétre voulait nous faire sentir 
la subtile action réciproque de homme sur les choses et des choses sur 
Vhomme” (pages 37-38). Cela est fort exact, mais est-ce 4 dire que notre 
siécle est moins matérialiste que le XIX*? Je ne le crois pas. Cela tient 4 
ce que les intérieurs ne jouent, chez beaucoup d’entre nous, qu’un réle secon- 
daire. J’y vois un effet des voyages, de la vie en plein air et surtout de 
Varchitecture moderne qui donne 4 nos appartements l’abominable unifor- 
mité de boites 4 souliers, de cages 4 poules ou de bocaux & poissons rouges. 
Qui songerait 4 écrire aujourd’hui un Voyage autour de ma chambre? Cela 
pouvait se faire quand, suivant le conseil de Pascal, l"homme savait vivre 
chez soi, dans des maisons qui n’étaient pas encore édifiées en séries. De 
nos jours, le voyage ne serait pas long: un linoléum, quatre murs blancs ou 
des parois de verre, quand ce n’est pas une roulotte ou une tente de camp- 
ing. Cela vaut-il la peine qu’on le décrive? Et la nature, hélas, subit la méme 
éclipse. On en parle de moins en moins dans le roman contemporain. Et 
cela est inévitable. Comment la jeunesse pourrait-elle, aujourd’hui, sentir le 
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charme de la campagne, en écouter les voix les plus intimes, alors qu’elle la 
parcourt 4 quatre-vingt 4 l’heure, dans des autos agrémentées, pour comble, 
d’un appareil de T.S.F. O tempora, O mores! Heureusement, ce que les jeunes 
ne font plus, d’autres le firent autrefois, et 4 ceux-la nous pourront toujours 
revenir. 

Que M. Peyre me permette, en finissant, de lui mentionner une légére 
erreur que j’ai notée au chapitre rx (“L’Esprit de révolte dans la littérature 
contemporaine”). J’y lis en effet: “Qui voudra croire, plus tard, que Marcel 
Prévost a commencé par choquer les méres de famille, que le premier livre 
d’Abel Hermant, aujourd’hui professeur de grammaire pour les Académiciens 
et les abonnés du Temps, a été jadis honni par les militaires?” (page 257). 
M. Peyre veut certainement parler du Cavalier Miserey qui, a la suite d’un 
ordre du jour du colonel du 12éme chasseurs, 4 Rouen, fut brilé sur le 
fumier dans la cour du quartier. Ce roman, qui soulevait |’indignation 
d’Anatole France, n’est point le premier livre d’Abel Hermant, mais le qua- 
triéme. Le premier était un recueil de vers, Les Mépris (1883). Vinrent 
ensuite deux romans: Monsieur Rabosson (1884) et La Mission de Cruchod 
(Jean-Baptiste) (1885), réimprimé, en 1895, sous le titre Le Disciple aimé. 
Le Cavalier Miserey ne parut qu’en 1887. 

Ce ne sont point des peccadilles de ce genre qui empécheront le bel ouvrage 
de M. Peyre de compter parmi les plus sérieuses contributions 4 l’intelligence 
de la littérature francaise contemporaine. Le bon sens qui y préside et la 
clarté qui s’en dégage en font un instrument d’information des plus précieux. 
C’est un livre dont nous avions besoin, et qu’il nous faut garder 4 portée de la 
main. 

Maurice Epcar CorinDREAU 
Princeton University 





La Grammatica degl’Italiani. Di TrapatzaA e Attopoti. Fifth Edition, 

Firenze, Felice Le Monnier, 1938. Pp. xi+38r. : 

In his Preface, Ciro Trabalza places before his readers the fundamental 
problems of modern Italian grammar. The Italian tongue, richest among 
the earth’s languages in grammatical tradition, now finds itself at a cross- 
road: “Sicché non é a meravigliare che oggi, nel nuovo clima spirituale della 
nazione, si sia destato in tutto il paese, e particolarmente nelle classi célte, un 
pit vivo e raffinato desiderio non solo di scienza ma di disciplina linguistica 

. e che si richieda pertanto agli studiosi il loro contributo di dottrina e 
di fede anche per un vigoroso rinnovamento dello studio della grammatica 
specie come tutrice della purezza e correttezza del patrio idioma, in armonia 
col moto generale dello spirito, del pensiero e dell’arte, senza dire della 
necessita di secondare la vivace ripresa dell’espansione della lingua e della 
coltura italiana nel mondo.” 

Two fundamental conditions, he adds, must be satisfied in this connection: 
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grammar must be viewed not as a mechanical, but as a spiritual exercise; 
and ‘the method of presentation must follow not the traditional scheme of 
isolating paragraphs, but a fluid continuity characteristic of the language’s 
life. As for examples, they are to be taken from the living language of the 
authors, from Dante to our own day, and particularly from Manzoni, the 
father of modern Italian prose. 

Here begin le dolenti note. Features manifest in all languages (linguistic 
development and change, mutability of grammatical rules, divergence be- 
tween the written and the spoken tongues) are outstanding in Italian. The 
language and grammar of Dante are not those of Manzoni; the latter’s syn- 
tax and style differ widely from those of Pirandello; the language of none 
of these writers is the same as that of the man in the street. While in France 
and Spain early political centralization led to a fair measure of grammatical 
regularity, Italian grammatical usage is not, and never has been, fixed. This 
is in itself a blessing, since it confers upon Italian elasticity and freedom of 
expression; but it also strews the grammarian’s path with sharp brambles 
and jagged stones. 

Italian has been defined as a written language which no one speaks. There 
may be some exaggeration in this definition, which applies, to a certain 
degree, to all tongues that possess a literary form. But there is also truth in 
the assertion that in Italian the divergence between the written and the 
spoken form is probably greater than in any of the other cultured languages 
of modern times. 

For this reason, a program such as the one outlined by Trabalza seems 
over-ambitious. Is the Grammar of the Italians, as the author seems to hint 
in his “new spiritual climate,” to be a description of the new, direct, incisive 
tongue of Fascism, as exemplified in Mussolini’s speeches and writings, where 
the rhetorical display and involved constructions to which earlier writers 
were addicted are conspicuous by their absence? Is it to be, as the heading 
on the Storia dei suoni would seem to indicate, a historical grammar de- 
signed to outline the gradual unfolding of the Volgare from the Latin of 
Classical times? Is it to be a purely literary exercise, dealing with the con- 
ventional usage of the great masters of prose and poetry, as the wealth of 
examples from Dante and Manzoni would lead us to think? Or shall it be 
the grammar of the koiné of shop and railway station, of café and regimental 
barracks, the Volgare which, intermingled with dialectal expressions and 
literary borrowings, does universal service today as it did in the Duecento? 

Strictly speaking, it is none of these, but endeavors to be a combination 
of all. And in this lies its principal weakness; the Grammatica degl’]taliani 
can be criticized on each of these scores. 

In it, we search in vain for anything transcending the barest outline of 
the new stile fascista, despite the authors’ claim (page 43) that Fascism is 
“lievito di nuovo linguaggio.” Mussolini’s “vivere pericolosamente” (page 
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40) is probably original; his “ottantanovardo” (page 96) undoubtedly so; 
but there is nothing new in “faceva un freddo cane” (page 41), in “un a 
corpo a corpo” (page 254), or even in his violation of strict grammatical 
canons in “Doveva partire. Tornare lassi. Al suo posto” (page 286). There 
is nothing in the sparse quotations from such Fascist leaders as Balbo (page 
78) or Michele Bianchi (page 254) that is typical of the new climate. A 
few picturesque phrases and uses (“la Disperata” page 119; “A chi I’Italia? 
A noi!” page 152; “Eja, eja, alala!” page 274) are presented, with due cau- 
tion. The Fascist reform in the use of forms of address (abolition of the 
third person as a polite form) is casually and non-committally mentioned 
(page 140). And this is all. A disappointing picture indeed, particularly by 
comparison with the thousands of citations from the older writers. A thorough 
study of the grammatical and stylistic innovations of Fascism (and, aside 
from all political implications, such a study would prove of great linguistic 
and literary interest) still awaits its maker. 

Trabalza states in his Preface that the outline of the History of Sounds 
and Word-Formation (pages 22-38) is the contribution of Alfredo Schiaffini. 
But the authors themselves are not averse to a certain amount of linguistic 
research, in which their preparation does not seem fully equal to their am- 
bitions. We wonder precisely what they mean when they say (page 11) 
that in a word like bestemmia the double vowel is not to be found in the 
original root (“Latin root” is the term actually used, but we shall not 
quibble on the right to Roman naturalization of the Greek blasphemia) ; 
suor (page 14) is described as an apocopation of swora, instead of being 
accepted as the normal phonetic development of soror (> suoro), with 
subsequent analogical phenomena designed to bring it in line with the femi- 
nine declension;* in the form obbiettare as against obiettare (page 18), the 
double 6 is said to be “of legitimate derivation”; on the authority of Diez 
(page 91), the derivation of Jddio from il Dio is denied, despite the logical 
use of the demonstrative ille at a time when it had not yet lost its exalting 
connotation, and the similar modern use of the demonstrative with the name 
of the Deity in southern dialects.’ Venial sins of omission in the linguistic 
field are apparent: the -are conjugation is credited with additions from new 
formations (page 171), while the accretions enjoyed by the -ire conjugation 
are overlooked,* adverbial formations in -mente (page 239) are not properly 
described as going back to the ablative of manner of the Latin mens with 
the adjective in agreement; traditionalism in philological views emerges 
in statements such as: “periphrastic formations made up for the loss of 
forms more difficult for the new speakers to understand” (page 161); or 
(page 176): “the third person singular preceded by si replaces forms end- 

1. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, 94, 157. 


2. “Si nu la cacce pe chillu Deo, I’ nun m’are a move da ecco da ca” —Tarantella Ciociara. 
3. Grandgent, op. cit., 185. 
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ing in -iamo, -ammo, -emmo, a phenomenon common to other tongues (com- 
pare the need of avoiding the long imperfect subjunctive in French).” Do 
the authors really think that linguistic forms disappear because they are 
long? If so, how would they account for the very active survival in Spanish 
and Italian (habldsemos, parlassimo) of the imperfect subjunctive which 
spoken French discards? How, further, would they account for such popular 
rural formations as je parlons, in France itself, to replace a shorter je 
parle? Even Schiaffini’s section is not free from superficialities which reflect 
earlier unproved assumptions of D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke; to take two 
examples, we have the claim that -és, ds > -i* (page 26), and that pretonic 
x > Sc, post-tonic x > ss* (page 30). Aside from this, one is led to wonder 
why, if the method is meant to be historical, we should have a section specifi- 
cally devoted to phonetic change and none devoted to morphological or 
lexical change, and why, once we step beyond the boundary of Schiaffini’s 
contribution, Latin derivations are carefully avoided, with but one or two ex- 
ceptions (page 117: stesso < iste-ipse; medesimo < *met-ipsi-mus). The 
plan of the work as a whole forces us to the conclusion that the Gram- 
matica degl’Italiani is not primarily intended to be a historical grammar, 
despite Trabalza’s claim (page x) that “l’arduo argomento, in questa cerchia 
di studi applicati, forse per la prima volta si spiega qui in tutta la sua 
bellezza e limpida brevita.” 

If we now consider our grammar from a purely traditional standpoint, we 
encounter a wealth of grammatical rules, set down in cursive form, and docu- 
mented with an impressive array of examples from various writers. It is the 
grammar of the written tongue to which La Grammatica degl’Italiani most 
closely corresponds. But Italian literary grammar presents its own peculiar 
difficulties, and they are many. Side by side with a looseness of structure 
and a flexibility of rules without counterpart in any of the modern civilized 
languages, Italian is characterized by a delicacy and refinement of syn- 
tactical taste which enable the trained speaker or writer of the language to 
detect flaws of construction that would be imperceptible to one endowed with 
a purely grammatical consciousness. This fact is abundantly recognized by 
our authors,® and established by numerous examples: in the same work (J 
Promessi Sposi) they point out (page 135) the alternation in the use of se 

4. D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke, Grammatica storica della lingua e dei dialetti italiani, p. 
90; but for opposing views cf. Grandgent, Mélanges Thomas, pp. 187-193; Bacinschi, Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, Cx1x, 258-264; Richter, Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie, xxx11, 147; Densusianu, Histoire de la langue roumaine, u, 43. The problem 
of the fall of final -s is, at the present time, still unsolved. 

5. D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke, op. cit., p. 120; but cf. Grandgent, From Latin to Italian, 
§132; he states that an examination of over 50 examples seems to indicate that the differ- 
entiation is not primarily due to stress, but is originally local or social. 

6. Page 285: “E sintassi italiana é quella che meglio riflette lo spirito italiano, una for- 


mazione storica, una capacita creatrice delle pid squisite, ricche e profonde, si che un orecchio 
classicamente educato avverte la minima delle stonature in una delle pit: semplici espressioni.” 
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gli and gli si (avvicinandosegli, accostarglisi; se gli accostd, gli si dice); 
the vexing problem of the agreement of participles and adjectives with the 
polite Lei or Ella is discussed (page 141), but left unsolved; the use of the 
double auxiliary with certain intransitive verbs (ho or sono corso; ho or sono 
vissuto) is presented (page 180), along with the possibility of using avere 
instead of essere with the modal auxiliaries potere, volere, sapere, dovere, 
followed by intransitive verbs; the agreement of the past participle, while 
thoroughly discussed, is repeatedly described as governed by factors which 
are predominantly esthetic (pages 230, 232); the difference between the 
use of the direct and the indirect object “é, come in genere in ogni aspetto 
della lingua, una questione di forma intuitiva” (pages 233-234); the rules 
for mode and tense sequence (page 300) “non sono da intendere in modo 
meccanico”; and (page 306), “lo scrittore potente pud concedersi ogni 
liberta e fare opera originalmente espresssiva.” 

In view of this linguistic liberalism, which in some connections amounts 
practically to a laissez faire doctrine, are we to accept without question all 
that is offered by the great writers of the past and present, as well as the 
current formations of the koiné? Not so, it would seem, for our authors criti- 
cize Verga (page 51) for making casa del diavolo feminine, and Dante (page 
76) for using a to characterize (“la lonza alla pelle dipinta”); they refuse 
to permit us (page 53) to use provincie for province, which even a purist 
of Petrocchi’s stamp allows; they reject (page 58) the possibility of the 
singular use of calzone, fasto, feria, forbice; they frown (page 62) upon 
“hybrid,” “irrational,” “graceless” formations of the type of automobile, 
aeroplano, terminologia, bigamo; they reject as unjustified (page 66) le 
personalita molto spiccate, and, as erroneous (page 246) the use of affatto 
for nient’affatto and (page 260) of al di qua di for di qua da. On the other 
hand, they not merely condone, but actively approve (page 228) of Leo- 
pardi’s awkward “le buone nuove di me il quale tornato di campagna non 
uscii mai di camera,” Ojetti’s audacious purisangue, Manzoni’s dubious 
guardarobi (page 61), and I Promessi Sposi’s super-elliptical “passa Col- 
loredo” for “passano i fanti di Colloredo” (page 66). What is the basis for 
the discrimination? Is it just barely possible that our authors may permit 
themselves to be guided in their judgments by individual taste, or “esthetic 
sense”? Strength is added to this suspicion by the praise lavished by them 
upon Carducci’s “E cosi s’entrava da Gigi,” for which commonplace, every- 
day use of da the comment runs (page 262): “Qui si rivela la finezza di 
gusto di chi parla e scrive.” But is this not koiné pure and simple? 

What is not koiné, on the other hand, is an entire series of words and 
expressions, either archaisms or Tuscanisms, which, as such, would seem to 
have no place in a Grammatica degl’Italiani intended for general popular use. 
We doubt, for instance, whether dugento and cencinquanta are “often” used 
(page 106) in that portion of Italy which is not drained by the Ammo; we 
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wonder how many of King Victor Emmanuel’s forty-five million subjects 
make use of all’un’ora (page 108); @# for io (page 131) is undoubtedly 
poetic, but is it really much used in “familiar” style? Chie for chi (page 152) 
appears in Giusti, but is it really a “popular” form? How many Italians 
commonly use quinci and costinci (page 241)? Papini’s ineffable “non si 
trova in velle” (page 252) requires, it seems to us, the aid of a glossary so 
far as the average Italian speaker is concerned; while, on the other hand, we 
question the statement (page 149) that the use of cui with prepositions is 
predominantly literary. We wonder why intrito (page 194) is given as the 
past participle of intridere instead of the common intriso, which has Petroc- 
chi’s support; we wonder how many Italians use sdrsi and sdrto (page 197) 
with an open o which is at variance not only with the normal Italian ear, 
but also with Schiaffini’s rule 5 (page 25) for the development of Latin 
short u. 

Nowhere is the claim made that the Grammatica degl’Italiani may be of 
use to the foreigner who proposes to learn Italian. Yet national grammars 
are often so used, and the introductory statement concerning the expansion 
of the Italian language and culture throughout the world may excuse our 
viewing the offering also from this standpoint. Again we are forced to con- 
clude that completeness is not achieved. Instead of being viewed as excep- 
tional, a quotation like Monti’s “empie a mille la bocca, a dieci il petto” 
(page 68) might have been used as the basis for the rormulation of a general 
rule to the effect that the singular is more commonly used than the plural 
when each of the possessors owns only one of the things possessed (si strin- 
sero la mano; si tolsero il cappello), a usage which goes back to Classical 
Latin;’ occasional combinations with the article occur not only with su, con 
and tra (page 84), but also with per (pel ragazzo, pei soldati); the frequent 
omission of the partitive in negative expressions (non ho pane) is not men- 
tioned (page 86); neither is the general omission of the article with the 
possessive in direct address (amico mio), or its use with nouns of relation- 
ship in the plural (i miei fratelli) (pages 87-88); “secondo l’uso” does not 
supply us with a satisfactory basis of distinction between di and che in com- 
parisons (page 100); the delicate shades of singular and plural agreement 
with gente (page 159) need clarification; essere (page 178) is classified with 
stare, andare, and venire as one of the verbs with which a periphrastic con- 
struction is possible, though the authors have wisely refrained from giving 
any example of the sono parlando type; the tenuous gradations of andare, 
stare and venire in the passive construction (page 182) are not discussed, 
although la casa é (sta, viene, va) fabbricata convey differences of meaning 
which are well-nigh fundamental; an important impersonal construction like 
ci vuole, ci vogliono is forgotten (page 186); a marvelous opportunity is 
lost (page 326) to bring out the impressive resiliency of the Italian lan- 


7. “Vitam omnium vestrum”—Cicero, Catil., m1, 1. 
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guage in the alternation of indicative, subjunctive and conditional forms, 
which has little or no counterpart in other Romance languages, after certain 
verbs (credo che venga or verra; credevo che venisse or sarebbe venuto). 

All of the foregoing does not mean that there are not some excellent 
features in the Grammatica degl’Italiani. The discussion of the handling of 
verb-endings in the case of first-conjugation verbs the stems of which end in 
stressed and unstressed i (page 170) is a gem of clarity and completeness. 
The presentation of the trapassato remoto (pages 211-212) is not merely 
thorough, but original and fundamentally accurate, despite the contrary 
claims of most other grammarians.* Equally original and well-founded is the 
section (pages 327-334) on the intimate relationship between word-order 
and punctuation; taking as their text a passage from the Decameron, the 
authors successfully demonstrate the function of punctuation in the semantic 
interpretation of a writer’s thought. Their brilliant explication de texte 
leaves little doubt that a language capable of turning to such good advan- 
tage, from the standpoint of clarity and flexibility, a secondary element such 
as punctuation, is indeed worthy of serious study. 


Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 


8. “Il trapassato remoto spunta per effetto d’un altro carattere negatogli erroneamente 
dai grammatici, in cui anzi si afferma la sua piena autonomia da qualsiasi legame formale 
con altri tempi: la sua particolare forza cioé nell’esprimere, in certi casi, la compiutezza, con 
la massima evidenza e immediatezza.” 
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